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“WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 

We propose pointing out to you the things which 
demand to be attended to this month, and in doing 
so, shall endeavor to render our hints of so practi- 
cal akind, as that all may avail themselves of them, 
and carry them out in practice without difficulty. 
With this brief allusion to our objects, we shall 
proceed at once to state what should be done 

On rhe Farm. 

‘Rye.—If you have been prevented by any cause 
from seeding your Rye, do so as early as possible ; 
the nearer the beginning of the month the better. 
And bear this truth in mind, that an exhausted soil, 
without manure, cannot produce a good crop of 
rye. Though the crop may be grown on a soil very 
inferior to one required to bring a good crop of 
wheat, yet it also must have food, to enable it to 

uce a remunerating yield of grain. The soil in 
which it may be grown, must have in it 4 or 5 per 
cent. of vegetable and animal remains; for with- 
out mould, no land can bring forth abundant and 
perfect grain of any kind. As for growing a crop 
of 8or 10 bushels to the acre, that is only to vex 
the spirit, without increasing the weight of the 
pocket. Twenty and twenty-five bushels, and 
more, to the acre may be grown, if care be taken to 
give the land a modeyate allowance of manure. 

Besides the nutritive manures, the land should 
have in it inorganic ones also, as lime or some other 
calcareous matter; potash, which can be supplied by 
10-or 20 bushels of ashes to the acre; this quantity 
of ashes, will also furnish lime, magnesia, oxide of 
iron, oxide of magnesia, sulphuric acid, phosphoric 
acid and chlorine; for all these substances are to be 
found in ashes, and all are essential to the growth 
and perfect elaboration of most plants. 

As to the quantities and kinds of these manures to 
be applied, we refer you toan article in our July 
number, headed,—“‘Culture of Rye:”—and we wish 
you to bear this in mind, that deep ploughing and 
thorough pulverization of the soil, are indispensable 
pre-requisites to the growth of this crop. 

Wheat.—Be sure to prepare your ground well, be 
sure to give it manures,—and, be sure to get it in in 
By referring to our thoughts on the cul- 
ture of wheat, in our July number, you will see every 
particular connected with the subject, and to that 





article we would refer you for all necessary infor- 
tmation—barely stating here, that lime, ashes, and 
phosphoric acid, are indispensable to any soil on 
which wheat may be grown, as also butritive ma- 
nures. 

Threshing o1t Grain, §&e.—This should be one of 
the first things attended to, so soon as the press of 
fall business is over, as the sooner the grain grower 
has his wheat cleaned and ready for market, the 
better will be his chance of being advantaged by 
any sudden rise in the markets. But before he puts 
his grain away, he should give his granary a tho- 
rough cleansing,—and take good care to kill off the 
rats. The method of cleansing the first, and giving 
a quietus to the last, are both detailed in the article 
to which we have just before referred. 

Orchards.—If you have not manured your orchard 
for some years, make your arrangements to do so 
this fall. As good a compost as you could form, 
would be to mix wood’s mould, marsh or river mud, 
ashes and bone-earth together, in the proportion of 
20 loads of the mould and mud, to 20 bushels of 
ashes and 2 bushels of bones, throw it up into pie, 
and let it remain for 5 or 6 weeks, then shovef 
it over and mix the whole together, and apply it at 
the rate of 8 or 10 loads to the acre, broadcast over 
the orchard. This done, sow a bushel of plaster to 
the acre over the compost and harrow the whole in, 
taking care that your harrower does not bark the 
trees with his implement. 

In the meantime, if you have not done so already, 
apply the soft soap, sulphur, and salt mixture to the 
trunks of all your trees. Should the bark of any of 
them be scabby, before painting their bodies with 
the mixture, have them scraped. 

Application of Lime or Marl.—You may set this 
down as an agricultural truth: Lands which are des- 
tilute of calcareous matter, are unfit for profitable culti- 
vation. Therefore, if you have any that you believe 
to be in such condition, you Should at once make up 
your mind to lime them, og to give them a dressing 
of marl. Wheat will not grow in a soil that is with- 
out this mineral. 50 bushels, or even 25 bushels of 
lime, or 100 bushels of marl, will produce the hap- 
piest results upon such lands, not only changing 
their physical state, but rendering them more pro- 
ductive with the aid of manure. Lime, mart, and 
ashes, must always be aided by organic manures, as 
it is absolutely necessary to keep up the supply of 





mould iv the suii; aud of this you may be assured, - 
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that, without such supply be in the soil, it cannot 
perfect the seeds of any crop sown upon it. So 
satisfied are we of the truth of this declaration, that 
we look upon the accumulation of manure, not only 
the first duty of every agriculturist, but as the only 
safeguard he can throw around his interests,— 
for calcareous matter, however valuable it may 
be,—and no tan estimates its value more highly 
than we du—cannot act with efficiency and power, 
unless mould be present in the soil to be acted upon. 
Marl, and Lime, of themselves, are food ot plants, 
but their greatest efficacy consists, in predisposing— 
nay preparing—vegetable and animal matters to be- 
come food. 

Meadows—Pastures.—If your meadows and pas- 
tures are beginning to diminish in their products, 
prepare at once, at the following rate for each acre, 
the following compost—mix together 2 bushels of 
lime, 1 bushel of salt, 2 bushels of ashes, and 1 bu- 
shel of bones, let them lie for six weeks, then sow 
the mixture on the meadow or pasture, and harrow 
it in, sow thereon grass seeds, and roll. If a load 
of well rotted manure be added, it will increase the 
value of the application, so, also, would a bushel of 
plaster, to the acre. 

Collection of materials for manure.—Rough materi- 

als, of all kinds, should be collected and formed in- 
to compost heaps. In such collections, recollect 
that any thing that once had life, is competent to 
reproduce it. Of such materials there are enough 
on most farms, if collected together, to supply, an- 
nually, the exhaustion of the mould of the soil, and 
keep up that essential element of all fertile soils. 
‘Time and labor cannot be more judiciously ap- 
nlied. 
' Salt mixture for Stock.—Prepare a mixture com- 
posed of equal parts of salt, well sifted ashes, and 
lime, aud give to each head of stock an ounce twice 
a week. Oyster shell lime is best, as it contains 
the phosphate of lime. 

Sheep. —See that your sheep are provided with 
tar and salt, to which they can resort at will. 

Setting out an Orchard.—If you design setting out 
an orchard this fall, and your allotted ground has 
not been in row culture, you should manure each 
acre with 20 doubte-horse-cart-loads of a compost 
formed of wood’s-mould and marsh mud 6 parts, 
1 part ashes, and 4 bushels of bone-earih. This 
should remain in heap for some weeks before be- 
ing applied. 

n buying your trees, go to a nurseryman of es- 
tablished character for integrity and truth. Make 
ho purchases of tree pediars; for if you do, the 
chances are 99 out of a hundred, that you will be 
cheated. TREE HAWKERS OR PEDLARS ARE NOT 
TO BE RELIED uron. We deem it to be our duty 
to put you on your guard. 

Cellars.—Have your cellars cleaned out, the walls 
white-washed, and the floors strewed with lime or 
plaster, and by so doing you may eontribute towards 
sustaining your family in health. Don’t forget to 
put the dirt from your cellar on your dung heap. 

Out-houses.—If aot recently done, white-wash the 
interior of your stables and cow-sheds—strew plas- 
ter over the floors, as also over your cow aud 
pig-yards. 

Feaces.—Examine these, and bave all necessary 
repairs made. Frequent examinations at this sea- 
son, when pastures are almost burnt up, are ju- 
@icious, as the aiock ane very apt to be trouble- 
some, in search of food. 





Ditching and Draining.— All wet lands should be 
now relieved of their surplus water. by judiciously 
constructed ditches and drains. Wet lands are 
cold ; the food given them is literally wasted, the 
genial influence of the sun’s rays are almost exclu- 
ded from the roots of the plants; such lands pro- 
dice less, and poorer crops, and cost more to work 
them, are later by two or three weeks in maturing 
their crops, while they are later in the spring before 
they can be worked, and serve to generate autum- 
nal diseases. It is like throwing away money, to 
lime or marl wet lands; therefore drain yours, if 
you have any, and thereby add fifty per cent. to 
their productive value. 

Tops and blades.—See to the saving of these at 
the proper time, as there is a long winter coming, 
when your stock will require all the provender you 
can accumulate, to keep them in good condition. 

Cow-stables, and Cow-sheds.—If you have not such 
accommodations on your farm, have them built 
forthwith, your own interest and humanity concur, 
in enjoining their construction upon you as a 


uly. 

Cattle that are comfortably housed in winter, 
will subsist upon one-fourth less food, and come out 
in the spring in infinitely better condition, than 
those which have to buffet the storms without cov- 
ering to shelter them from the weather. 

Turnips.—If you have not thinned and worked 
your turnips, do so the first week in this month. By 
attending to this, you will largely increase their 
product. 

Rats.—If you have not destroyed these destruc- 
tive animals yet, do so without further delay; for 
every day you permit them to roam about your gra- 
nary and barn, will be at an expense to you of half 
a pint of grain a head. 

Agricultural Fair.—Recollect that at the ap- 
proaching Fair of the Maryztanp Stare AcricuL- 
TuRAL Society, it is expected, that every farmer 
and planter associated with it will po his full duty— 
that he will not only be present himself, but bring 
with him the products of his fields, his orchard, his 


garden, and his dairy, and be well represented by his , 


stock. ‘The concourse of strangers from a distance 
will be great, and as a matter of pride, each mem- 
ber of the association should feel himself called 
upon to contribute his full share in giving interest 
and completeness to the exhibition. See to it, that 
it may be a harvest home of which every agricultu- 
rist may be proud. 


WORE IN THE GARDEN. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Before we commence the operations of the month, 
it is but proper that we should say to our Lady rea- 
ders, that THe creat Fair or THe Marrtanp 
Srate Agricuttorat Society will commence Or- 
tober 21, and continue 4 days. And the Associa- 
tion, calculating on the well known patriotism, 
zeal, and taste, of the wives and daughters of the Ag- 
riculturists, indulge the hope, that their best efforts 
will be extended, to render the department appro- 
priated to their management the most interesting 
part of the exhibition. To them they look for rich 
and varied displays of choice and rare flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, household manufactures, em- 
broi » domestic wines, cordials, preserves, pickles, 
and the products of the dairy, bread, cakes, &c.,— 
and that perfection may crown those displays, 
they trust that the most perfect of all things e 
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—the Ladies—themselves, will be there, to in- 
crease the interest, impart a charm, and hallow 
the proceedings of their husbands and brothers. 

Having discharged this part of our duty, we 
now turn to matters which should be attended to 
in the garden. 

Spinach.—Thin out your spinach, and while doing 
so, give the plants a good hoeing. 

This done, prepare a bed, by manuring, digging, 
and raking it well, and drill in some seed, to furnish 
a supply of this excellent vegetable for next spring’s 
use. The prickly sort stands the cold of winter best. 
That you may make the most of the ground allotted 
to your spinach, 1t would be well to sow some let- 
tuce seed between the rows. 

Lettuce.—If the lettuce plants you sowed last 
month are large enough for transplantation, prepare 
a bed and set them out as early this month as pos- 
sible, in rows about a foot apart, placing the plants 
about 4 inches apart. 

Towards the fatter part of this month, sow let- 
tuce seed in frames for winter use. 

Rudishes.—In the beginning of this month, ma- 
nure a warmly exposed border, or part of a bed ly- 
ing well to the south, dig, and rake it well, and sow 
fall varieties of radishes. 

Celery.—Earth up your celery, but be careful not 
to cover the hearts of the plants. This work should 
always be done in adry time,—lay the stalks up with 
great care and neatness, so as not to injure them, 
as, when bruised in working, they are apt to become 
mouldy and rot. 

Small Sallading, of all kinds, may be sown in warm 
situations during the early part of this month. 

Turnips.—If not already done, thin out your tur- 
nips, so as to stand 8 or 10 inches asunder, and stir 
the ground with the hoe; but do not hill up the 
bulbs. 

Cabbages.—Keep these clean of weeds and grass, 
draw some earth around the stalks, and stir the 
ground well between the rows. 

If the weuther should prove dry, see that your 
gard-ner waters them freely. Nothing contributes 
more to the growth and luxuriance of cabbages, 
than a few guod applications of soap suds. 

Sowing Cabbage Seed.—\f you desire to have a 
supply of early eabbages for your family next sum- 
mer, have a bed on one of your borders facing the 
south, well manured, dug and raked, divide it into 
several compartments and sow different kinds of 
early cabbage seeds in each. In selecting your 
seed get such sorts us will head at intervals of ten 
days or two weeks apart, so as to secure a continu- 
ous supply of cabbage during the entire summer, 
and early autumn. The following selection would 
agg be as good as any other for such purpose. 

he Early York, Early Nonsuch, Early Vanak, 
Large York, Early Sugar Loaf, and Flat Dutch. 

You'should not delay sowing your seed beyond 
the 10th of the mouth, and it would be best to sow 
them as near the first of the month as possible. 

Should the weather be dry when you sow your 
seed, after patting the ground with the back of your 
spade, give the seed bed a good watering. Con- 
tinue watering every afiernoon urtil the plants 
come up, or until a rain occurs. 

When the plants first come up, dust them with a 
nga of three parts soot and one part flour of sul- 

phur. 

To promote their growth, and prevent the lice 
and fly from destroying the plants, give them .wa- 





terings with the following solution: Place half a 
bushel of horse dung in a tight barrel, on the top of 
the dung place 1 quart of soot, and 2 ounces of flour 
of sulphur, tied up in a_ bag, fill the barrel up 
with water. In 24 hours this tea will be fit for use. 
Twice a week water the plants with it. The barrel 
will bear being filled up several times. 

In about 6 weeks your plants will be ready for 
transplar.tation iato the open ground, when we willin- 
form you how to prepare the ground for their re- 
ception, and set them out. 

Cauliflowers —Prepare a border, or bed, as re- 
commended for cabbage plants, and sow cauliflower 
seed. In 4 or 5 weeks after being sown, the 
plants will be Jarge enough for removal to the 
frames,—where they should be set out about 4 in- 
ches apart, and be treated as we shall herea(lter 
direct. : 

Cauliflower and Broccoli.—Should the weather be 
dry, you must see that your gardener gives each 
evening a liberal allowance of water to your cauli- 
flower and broccoli that you expect to be in flower 
next month. These are thirsty plants, and cannot 
do without water. See that they are kept clean 
and the earth open. 

Siberian Kale.—This vegetable is about the best 
of all spring sprouts. It is perfectly hardy, stands 
the winter's cold, and is very productive. 

Preparation of the bed, &c.—Select a dry loamy 
bed, facing the south, or southeast, manure it heav- 
ily with good strong manure, dig that in a full spade 
deep, rake; then make a compost of 6 parts well 
rotted manure, and 2 parts ashes, spread it about 
an inch deep over the bed, rake it well in, 
then sow your kale seed about as thin as turnip 
seed are sown, rake them gently in, pat down the 
earth with the back of your spade, or roll it with a 
light garden roller, and strew a mixture of equal 
parts of ashes and plaster over the bed. If you 
prepare a bed as herein directed, and sow the seed 
from the Ist. to the 10th. of this month, you cannot 
fail to have a full supply of these delicious sprouts, 
tgst spring, which will be in readiness when your 
cabbage sprouts give out, and will continue tender 
and nice for several weeks—and at a time too, 
when there is a general scarcity of other vegeta- 
bles, which circumstance increases thgir value 
much. 

Seeds. —As the seeds on the several plants you set 
out to raise seeds from, ripen, they should be gath- 
ered and spread on cloths or mats to dry. When 
perfectly dry, thresh out, and put them away in pa- 
per bags, which should be marked and hung up in 
an airy room. 

Herbs, of all kinds may be safely planted out the 
latter part of this month. They will, if watered in 
dry weather, establish their roots in the earth be- 
fore frost. 

Strawberries.—Is your garden without a bed of 
strawberrjes? If so, it should not be; therefore have . 
a bed prepared, according to our article on their 
culture, published in our August number. It is too 
delicious and healthful a fruit, for any gentleman to 
permit his garden to be without a bed of it; but 
if the gentlenan’s taste does not lie in that way, 
his good lady should see that.the deficiency be 
supplied, as the garden is certainly her domain, 
and, as in the public eye she is: answerable for 
its appointments, itis but. just that she should 
direct them. 

Wecds.—Destroy every weed in your garden. 
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Be emulous that yours shall be the cieanest one 
mm the neighborhood. No matter how careful 
your gardener may be, let your own eyes search 
out the weeds in all their places of growth, and 
be sure to order their prompt removal. Weeds 
are justly a reproach to any gardener, for they 
are great robbers of the riches of the earth, and 
should never be tolerated within a garden enclo- 
sure. 

Working various Vegetables —Keep a watchful eye 
over every bed in your garden on which vegeta- 
bies are grown, and never permit the earth either 
to be foul with weeds or to present a hardened 
surface to the enriching dews of the air. Have 
every thing worked at the right time and in the 
right way—In times of drought make your gar- 
dener ply his watering pot freely. Plants can 
only take in their food from the earth in a liquid 
condition. 


EFFICACY OF BONES AS MANURE. 
“Bones are composed of animal matter, phos- 
phate of lime and magnesia, and carbonate of lime: 
100 parts of the bones of an ox, analyzed by Four- 
eroy and Vanquelin, as given by Davy, yielded of 
1 


Decomposed animal matter, 5 
Phosphate of lime, 37.7 
Carvonate of lime, 10 
Phosphate of maguesia, 1.3 





100. 

The value of bones depends upon their power of 
producing ammonia and salts. For the former pur- 
pose, they are at Jeast 8 or 10 times as valuable as 
cow-dung, and the quantity of salts is 66 times that 
contained in an equal quantity of that substance. 
They constitute, then, a most concentrated animal 
manure, and have been long used by the most in- 
telligent farmers for improving their soils. * The 
value of this manure may be estimated by the quan- 
tity which 1s annuaily imported into England, amoun- 
ting annually to $1,400,000 worth. It is estimated 
that this adds to the agricultural products more than 
16 million bushels of grain. * * One bushel added 
to a load of yard manure, increases its value as de- 
termined by experiment, une-half. 

Bone dust not only acts with great power, but its 
effects continue for a long time.”— Gray’s Elements 
of Scienffic and Practical Agriculture. 

Bones trequently vary in their elements, and es- 
pecially in their animal matter, the per centage of 
that being, to a considerable extent, dependent upon 
their freshness. 

The anaiysis given above, may have been of very 
recent bones; but be that as it may, professor Johu- 
ston gives the foliowing analysis of the bones of a 
cow, which consist in 100 Ibs., of 

Phosphate of lime, 
Phosphate of magnesia, 
Soda and common salt, 3} 


55} 
3 


Carbonate of lime 334 

Fiuoride of calcium, 1 

Gelatine (the substance of horn,) 33} 
100 


Johnston, thus illustrates their value: 

“While 100 Ibs. of bone-dust, therefore, add to 
the soil as much organic animal matter as 33 Ibs. of 
horn, or as 300 or 400 Ibs of blood, or flesh, they 
add, at the same time, much énarganic matter, lime, 
magnesia, soda, common salt, phosphoric acid (in 
the phosphates,) all of which as we have seen, must 





be present in a fertile soil, since the plants require 
a certain supply of them ail at every period of their 
growth These substances, like the morganic mat- 
ter of plants, may remain in the soil, and may exert 
a beneficial action upon vegetation, after all the or- 
ganic or gelatinous matter has decayed and disap- 
peared’’. 

An analysis of bones which may have been boiled, 
we apprehend, would show a very different result 
to either of the foregoing analyses, as the process 
of boiling would carry off a very large proportion of 
animal matter—that part which, by decomposition, 
yields ammonia; and it may, therefore, be inferred, 
that such bones, for promptness of results, would be 
less valuable, though there would be no diminution 
of the phosphates—no depreciation of value in the 
jatter respect. 

In connection with the use of bones, it may be 
proper to remark, that their action may be promo- 
ted, by dissolving them in one-half their weight of 
sulphuric acid, diluted with water. 

The practice of charring bones, lessens their effic 
cacy, because the process of burning necessarily 
drives off nearly all the animal matter, and leaves, 
as the residium, little else than the phosphates, 
the lime, and the fluoride of calcium. The phos- 
phates and lime are valuable, but the entire loss of 
the greater part of the organic portion of the bones, 
can but operate greatly to diminish their value, as it 
is from that part, as we have before stated, that am# 
monia is generated,—the great principle in manure, 
together with carbonic acid, which induces vigorous 
vegetation—-from the first, albumen and gluten; 
from the latter, starch, &c. is derived. It is, theres 
fore, evident, that, if we deprive the bones of their 
animal matter, we extract from them one of theit 
greatest sources of efficient action. 

We had prepared the above for our journal, be- 
fore we received the following question from a re- 
spected correspondent of Orange County, Va. 

‘What is the relative value of bone dust ground 
of burnt bones, and that of unburnt bones?” 

We know of no way of arriving at the relative. 
value of burnt and unburnt bones, than by estima- 
ting the difference as equal to the percentage of gel- 
atine shown by the above analysis; with this excep- 
tion, that there would be more of the phosphates in 
100 Ibs. of burnt bones, than in 100 Ibs. of wnburnt 
ones. Professor Johnston, estimates the relative dif- 
ference according to the freshness of the unburnt 
bones—in this way,—that from 11 to 20 lbs of un- 
burnt bones would produce an effect equal with 50 
Ibs. of those that were burnt. Unburnt bones yield 
from 5 to 9 per cent. of nitrogen, whereas burnt 
bone; yield one per cent. 

if promptness of action is desirable,—-and it cer- 
tainly is,—the deprivation of the animal part of the 
bones, occasioned by the process of burning, would 
operate as a most serious loss, for the reasons stated 
above, and especially would such be the case in 
poor soils, but ill supplied with nitrogenous matters. 

Situated as our friend is, without the means of 
having his bones ground—for they cannot be ground 
in a plaster mill—we think the best way for him to 
manage them would be for him to break them as 
fine as he can. With the aid of a neighboring 
blacksmith’s sledge and anvil, he could soon reduce 
them sufficiently fine for dissolving them in sulphu 
ric acid. The mode of doing which is this: 

Professor Norton says:— 

‘‘Another most important form of applying bones 
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is ina state of solution by sulphuric acid (oil of vit- 
riol.) To every 100 Ibs. of bones about 50 or 60 Ibs. 
of acid are taken; if the bone-dast is used, from 25 
to 45 Ibs. of acid is sufficient. The acid must be 
mixed with 2 or 3 times its bulk of water, because 
ifapplied strong it would only burn and blacken the 
bones without dissolving them.” 

“The bones are placed in a tub, and a portion of 
the previously diluted liquid poured upon them. 
After standing a day, another portion of acid may 
be poured on; and finally, the last, on the third day, 
if they are not already dissolved. The mass should 
be often stirred.” 

“Another good way is to place the bones in a heap 
upon any convenient floor, [earthen,] and pour a 

rtion of the acid upon them, [The acid to be di- 
uted a3 before.] After standing half a day, the 
heap should be thoroughly mixed; and a little more 
acid added ; I have known it to prove very success- 
fal. * Thoroughly mix the pasty mass of dissolved 
bones with a large quantity of ashes, peat earth, saw 
dust or charcoal dust. It can then be sown by 
hand, or dropped from a drill machine.’’ 

We have dissolved bones by the first process, and 
have every confidence in the second one. We prefer 
to mix the paste with ashes, because, besides many 
other valuable organic substances, it supplies potash, 
a most important—nay indispensable element in all 
plants, and which is absent in bones. 

The sulphatic acid will economize the animal mat- 
der, and present the whole mass in a state to be im- 
mediately availed of by the growing plants—nay, it 
will do more, it will act upon the silicates in the 
soil, decompose them, and prepare them to be taken 
up by the roots of the planis,—thus performing two 
salutary offices. 

As sulphuric acid is very corrosive, care must be 
observed in handling it. 

With regard to the quantity of bone-dust now ap- 
plied, per acre, in England, it is much less than it 
was at the period referred to by our correspondent. 
Very satisfactory results have followed applications 
of 23 cwt. of bones dissolved in acid. This quan- 
tity would give about 54 bushels; the bones howev- 
er were mixed with 3 gallons of train oil, dried 
with 30 bushels of coal ashes, and found to answer ful- 
ly as well as 16 bushels of bones sown alone. We 
think that 6 bushels of bones, dissolved in sulphuric 
acid, and dried with six bushels of unleached, or 10 
bushels of leached ashes would be an ample dressing 
for an acre of land, and coul! not fail to yield a 
productive crop, unless the season was such as to 
prevent the processes of vegetation. 

The other subject, to which our correspondent 
refers, he will find fully discussed in our June num- 
ber.—Ed. Am. Farmer. 


. Remepy ror Rovur in Fowis.—We find the fol- 
lowing, in a communication from Mr. L. Rogers, 
of Willowvale, N. ¥., published in the Genesee Far- 


mer. 

‘‘Last fallI purchased a pair of fow!s of one of 
my neighbors, which showed symptoms of disease 
[the roup.] Itsoon went through my flock of 20 
fowls, and for some time seemed incdrabie; but as 
a last resort, I mixed with about 4 oz. of fresh but- 
ter, one table-spoonful of pulverized sage, one of rue 
and one of soot, and gave each fowl a pill of this, 
about the size of a cranberry, once a day for three 
or four days; and within two weeks they had all re- 


Covered.”’ 





THE CROPS—INSECTS. 

Appleby, near Gambridge, Md., July 21st, 1851. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Dear Sin :—Your custom is to request a notice 
of the progressing crops, as well as of such as are 
completed, and it is in many respects a useful prac- 
tice:—In compliance with it, in a few words, it may 
be truly said, that the wheat crops in Dorchester, 
are generally very fine in quality, and in quantity:— 
But, of our growing crops of corn, a very different 
report must be made ; the season has been, with us, 
singularly unfortunate; with the exception of a few 
localities, we have had a continued drought for sey~ 
en weeks—(excepting only, one solitary shower, 
of 1-5 of aninch, during that period,) ending on 
Thursday week—and for the greater and latter por- 
tion of that period, the thermometer ranging from 
85° to 95° in the shade, and 112° to 118° in the 
sun, with a southwest breeze, which saved the 
feelings, but dried tie earth to an unparalleled de- 
gree, and ruined the corn beyond redemption;—the 
frequent light rains, since they commenced, have 
considerably restored the burnt grass, and the gar- 
dens—but the corn has been irrecoverably blasted, 
with the exception, only, of a few favored spots in 
the county—and the insect tribe of devils have 
taken advantage of the withered condition of the 
plant, to infest it more than [-ever witnessed be- 
fore, in any season, as regards both the variety, and 
number of this disastrous creation. 

Upon examinations frequently made of my with- 
ered and damaged stalks,—which are very many— 
I have discovered as many as five various species 
of insects, devouring them in different parts of the 
plants: Ist. In the main root, I have found that 
the wire worm (Elater Lineatus) tho’ retired in- 
to the earth, to make his final transformation, had 
cut off, and consumed, that root; and a species of 
the aphides has seriously attacked the smaller, 
collateral, or fibrous roots; these last were ‘still 
present, and engaged in their fatal operations in 
their different stages of existence, as detected by 
microscopic assistance; also, without the aid of the 
glass, I discovered, wrapped in the upper tender 
convolutions of the blade with the stalk, and chief- 
ly where the tassel is being developed, numerous 
“Lady Bugs” (coceinella) in different periods of 
their growth—and, too, theschinch bug (Cimex) 
which were nidifying, as well asfeeding upon the 
undisclosed tassel, aud tender blades: and fifth- 
ly, or lastly, the celebrated “Bud worm,” or spindle 
worm, (Gortyna Zee) working his ruthless rava- 
ges, entering the pith of the plant, from the earth, 
upwards, through the small apparent pistol holes, 
and pursuing his course to the top. 

As a preventive against insects in the corn, § 
have, for several years, used a steep of gas tar, 
which has heretofore been effectual:—this season, | 
have tried on a large portion of my field, on good 
authority, tobacco decoction, and on the remainder 
of it the gas tar; but they have both proved equally 
incompetent to the purpose of protection against in- 
sects:—In fact, the corn plant, in its withered state, 
became a fit nidus for many insects, and hence their 
multitude and variety; and the only gainer will be 
my cabinet of entomology,—rather cold comfort for 
a warm blooded Farmer. Respectfully, 
Josern E. Muse. 


Acricu.turat Socreties.— Twenty-five Agricul- 
tural Societies have been formed in the State of 
Indiana during the present season. 
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As there are many of our readers into whose 
. hands the excellent little work ef professor Jas. F. 
W. Johnston, entitled, ‘‘Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology’? may not fall, we shall 
transfer to our columns its chapter on animal ma- 
nures., We are induced to do so, because, it bears 
on its face the evidences of laborious research, 
great familiarity with the subjects treated of, much 
astuteness of judgment, anda degree of common 
sense, in its’ elucidations, that must be refreshing 
to all inquiring minds.. The ubsence of every thing 
like pedantry, or mystery, which characterises 
every sentence, assures the reader, at once, that 
the author, being master of the subject, himself, is 
anxious that his teachings shall be understood, and, 
as a consequence, the seeker after knowledge en- 
lightened.—Editor of the American Farmer. 
“OF UNDIGESTED ANIMAL MANURES. 


‘¢ Animal substances, in genefal, act more power- 
fully as manures than vegetable substances—it is 
only the seeds of plants which can at all compare 
with them in efficacy.”’ 

‘The flesh of animals is rarely used as a manure, 
except in the case of dead horses, or cattle which 
cannot be used for food. Fish is chiefly applied in 
the form of the refuse of the herring and pilchard 
fisheries, though occasionally such shoals of sprats, 
herrings, and even mackarel, have been caught on 
our shores, as to make it necessary to employ them 
as manure. These recent animal substances are 
found to be too strong when applied directly to the 
land; they are generally, therefore, made into a 
compost, with a large quantity of soil. Five bar- 
rels of fish, or fish refuse, made into twenty loads 
of compost, will be sufficient for an acre. The 
refuse of fish oils,—of the fat of animals that has 
been melted for the extraction of the tallow—of 
skins that have been boiled for the manufacture of 
glue—horns, hair, wool (woollen rags), and all 
similar substances, when made into composts, ex- 
ercise, in proportion to their weight, a much greater 
influence upon vegetation than any of the more 
abundant forms of vegetable manure.”’ 

‘¢Even the bodies of insects are in many parts of 
the world important manures of thesoil. In warm 
climates, a handful of soi] sometimes seems almost 
half made up of the wings and skeletons of dead 
insects. ‘The peasant in Hungary and Carinthia 
occasionally collects as many as thirty cart-loads 
of dead marsh flies in a single year; and in the 
richest soils of France and, England, where worms 
and insects abound, the presence of their remains 
in the soil must also aid its natural productiveness.’’ 

‘‘ Blood is rarely applied to the land directly 
though, like the other parts of animals, it makes 
an excellent compost. As it comes from the sugar 
refineries, howeyer, in which, with lime water and 
animal charcoal, it is. employed for the refining of 
sugar, it has obtained a very extensive employment, 
especially in the South of France. This animal 
black, or animalized charcoal, as it is sometimes 
called, contains about twenty per cent. of blood, 
and has risen to. such a price in France, that the 
sugar refiners actually seil it for more than the un- 
mixed blood and animal charcoal originally cost 
them. This has given rise to the manufacture of 
artificial mixtures of charcoal, fecal matters and 
blood, which are also sold under the name of ani- 

malized charcoal. The only disadvantage attend- 
ing these artificial preparations is, that they are 





liable to be adulterated, or for cheapness, prepared 
in a less efficient manner.’’ 

** Horr, hair, and wool depend for their efficacy 
precisely on the same principles as the blood and 
flesh of animals. They differ chiefly in this, that 
they are dry, while blood and flesh contain 80 to 90 
per cent. of their weight of water. Hence a ton 
of horn shavings, of hair, or of dry woollen rags, 
ought to enrich the soil as much as ten tons of blood. 
In consequence, however, of their dryness, the 
horn and wool decompose much more slowly than 
the blood. Hence, the effect of soft animal mat- 
ters is more immediate and apparent, that of d 
substances Jess visible, but continuing for a much 
longer period of time.” 

** Bones, again, while they resemble horn in being 
dry, differ from it in containing, besides the animal 
matter, a large quantity of earthy matter also, and 
hence they introduce a new agent to aid their effect 
upon the soil. Thus, the bones of the cow consist 
of 100 Ibs. of 


Phosphate of lime 551g 
Phosphate of magnesia 3 

Soda and Common salt 346 
Carbonate of lime 334 


Fluoride of calcium 
Gelatine (the substance of horn) 33144 


100 

ssWhile 100 Ibs. of bone-dust, therefore, add to 
the soil as much organic animal matter as 33 Ibs. of 
horn, or as 300 Ibs. of blood or flesh, they add, at 
the same time, much inorganic matter—lime, mag- 
nesia, soda, common salt, and phosphoric acid (in 
the phosphates),—all of which, as we have seen, 
must be present in a fertile soil, since the plants 
require a certain supply of them all at every period 
of their growth. These substances, like the inor- 
ganic matter of plants, may remain in the soil, and 
may exert a beneficial action upon vegetation after 
all the organic or gelatinous matter has decayed 
and disappeared.”’ 

‘“‘From what is above stated, therefore, the 
reader wil] gather these general conclusions: 

1. That animal substances which, like flesh and 
blood, contain much water, decay rapidly, and are 
fitted to operate immediately and powertully upon 
vegetation, but are only temporary or evanescent 
in their action. 

2. That when dry, asin horn, hair, and wool, 
they decompose, and consequently act moreslowly, 
and continue to manifest an influence, it may be, 
for several seasons. 

3. That bones, acting like horn, in so far as their 
animal matter is concerned, and like it, fora num- 
ber of seasons, more or less, according as they 
have been more or less finely crushed—may ame- 
liorate the soil by their earthy matter for a still 
longer period—permanently improving the condi- 
tion and adding to the natural capabilities of the 
land.”’ (To be continued.) 


Birps—Insects.—The destruction of birds tends 
to the increase of insects. Birds delight in feeding 
on insects, and, therefore, when not destroyed by 
thoughtless gunners, serve as protectors to farmers’ 
crops. Suppose, that in their search for worms, 
bugs, insects, &c., they occasionally take toll from 
the growing grain or fruits, the gocd they do so im- 
measurably outweighs the harm, that they should 
not only be tolerated, but reccive the protection of 
every husbandman. . 
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"ACTION OF SALT AS A MANURE. 
In illustrating the action of salts generally, Dana 


‘says: 

UBut let this action be farther illustrated; sup- 
pose there is added a salt, composed of muriatic 
acid and soda, that is, common salt, to the soil. By 
the action of the living plant, this is decomposed. 
Its soda or base, then acts on geine a. If 
this has been long in an insoluble, and perfectly 
useless condition, it is now rendered soluble, and 
hence supplies plants with food. A very marked 
and decided effect is perceived from applying a 
small quantity per acre, of a salt, which certainly, 
of itself, contains no nutriment for plants.’’ 

“The effects here produced, may be due to the 
small quantity of alkali, acting on the indefinite 
quantity of geine; but the effect so often observed, 
of the minute quantity of salts, say one-hundredth 
of one per cent. of the soil, seems hardly com- 
patible with the explanation. So far as it goes, 
this is its action; but very probably the quantity of 
alkali in the salt sown, is taken up as a geic salt, 
and immediately carried into the plants. The base 
then is withdrawn, yet the action continues. It 
continues through the whole time the fruit is form- 
ing. Some other source, therefore, of the perma- 
nence of this action must be sought. That is due 
to the acid constituent of the salt. That, when 
the plant decomposed the salts, was let loose and 
now acts on the silicates of the soil. It decom- 
poses these, uniting first with the alkalies, and thus 
reproducing itself. It is again decomposed by the 
growing plant. The same round of action con- 
tinues. Suppose all this had been witnessed on a 
worn-out, almost barren field. It is concluded at 
once, that there is some peculiar virtue in the salt 
applied, that it is, of itself, food; whereas, the 
whole action is in obedience toa general law ap- 
plicable to all salt.” 

From the whole force of the above, it is evident, 
that, independent of contributing soda and chlorine 
tothe plants, much benefit will be derived from 
the application of common salt, from the power 
possessed by the soda, comprising one of its ele- 
ments, to promote the decomposition of the inert 
vegetable matters in the soil—from its power of 
éonverting insoluble substances into soluble ones— 
thus preparing them in a way to be taken up by the 
roots or feeders of plants—and in the power pos- 
sessed by the other element—viz: muriatic acid— 
of decomposing the silicates of the soil, and ren- 
dering them also susceptible of being taken up as 
food by plants; so that salt, in its compound action 
and reaction, provides both organic and inorganic 
nourishment, for we look upon every substance 
that enters into the composition of a plant and pro- 
motes its growth in that light. 

In connection with this subject, it may not be in- 
appropriate to say something about the use of salt, 
the quantities to be used, when, where, and how it 
should be applied. According to the experience of 
European agriculturists, it is found to be most ef- 


ficient when applied to lands remote from the sea-| }, 


eoast. Applied to soila located inland, from 2 
bushels up to 16, have been found of great service, 
whether mixed with barn-yard manure, or with 
composts, and ploughed in, or used as a top-dress- 
ing-to a naked fallow, or toa meadow. Applied to 
lands in the vicinity of the sea, it has, in most 
eases, been found inoperative; the reason assigned 
for its hon-action in such localities, is, that the soil 
was sufficiently supplied with saline matter by the 





spray of the sea-water, which is carried for seve- 
ral miles inland by theswinds. This reason is a 
rational one, and we think it conclusive. 

It is frequently applied to naked fallows, as a 
tap Soensees on soils being prepared for wheat, and 
other small grain crops, with the view of destroying 
the wire and grub worms: It is sometimes sown 
with oats, and harrowed in with them, for the same 
purpose, as also, on hungry soils, liable to suffer 
from droughts. The salt being an active absorbent, 
tends to maintain such soil, in a comparatively 
moist condition. Mixed in the proportion of 1 
bushel of salt to 2 bushels of lime, and 5 bushels 
of ashes, and permitted to remain under cover, 
three months before being used, and then intimate- 
ly mixed sae it forms an admirable top-dress- 
ing for meadow and pasture lands, as also for po--. 
tatoes and turnips. 

Many of the most judicious European farmers 
use it to slake their lime,—some effect this object, 
by dissolving the salt, making a strong brine, and 
using it instead of water, in the slaking process; 
while others, form alternate layers of lime and salt, 
in the proportion of 2 bushels of the former, to ] 
of the latter. These composts are made into heaps, 
under cover, and permitted to remain three months 
before being applied; the heaps are, however, 
shoveled over before being spread on the soil, in 
order that the two substances may be intimately 
mixed together. Lime, thus treated, or slaked, is 
said to act with more efficiency the first year than 
when air slaked, or slaked with water,—and we 
can very readily recognise the reasonableness of 
this proposition, as instead of one, there are three 
agents to act upon the soil,—that is, lime, soda, and 
chlorine, each of which are constituents of plants, 
have their peculiar properties, and perform certain 
specific offices. 

With regard to the quantity of salt to be used, 
when used alone, we have stated that from 2 to 16 
bushels have been found serviceable, and we will 
add, that quantities above the last named, have not 
been found to increase product; while, when large- 
ly above that quantity, positive injury has been 
done, the salt being in excess. On the whole, we 
would never use more than from 2 to 6 bushels to 
the acre; we name these quantities, because we 
have used them with decided advantage. We be- 
lieve, where the refuse salt of meat packers, and 
fish packers, can be had, it will be found a cheap 
and valuable manure on lands removed from the in- 
fluence of salt water spray. Such salt is sold at 
from 12 to 15 cents per bushel.—Editor American 
Farmer. 


Guano—P Las TER—Sweet Poraroes.—Mr, 
Thomas Afjleck, in a communication in the Patent 
Office Reports, thus speaks of the aetion of guane 
and plaster in the cultivation of sweet potatoes:— 

‘‘Guano, upon many plants; the result upon a 
part of the sweet potato crop this season was most 
marked. The soil thin, worn, yellow clay; the po 
tato variety yam; the on at the rate of about a 

ushel per acre mixed with an equal measure of 

laster sown along the ridges, the plough immedi- 
ately following; the result, a less growth of vine, 
with more .than double the quantity of potatoes, 
and these all large and fine.’’ 


Dorasrury or Crpress.—The gates of Constan- 
tinople, which were made of this wood, stood en- 
tire, from the time of Constantine, their tounder, 
to that of Pope Eugene IV., a period of 1100 years, 
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For the American Farmer. 

Mr. Epiror:—The desire for improvement is 
éxtending itself throughout the Agricultural Com- 
munity. In common with my brother farmers, my 
mind is on the stretch, and numberless enquiries pre- 
eent themselves. Inexperience however in farming 
operations, leaves these enquiries unsolved, and I 
therefore take the liberty of bringing some of them 
before you, of submitting them to your superior 
judgment, and of soliciting such information upon 
the several points adverted to, as your leisure and 
experience may suggest. 

ist. I will pown-e that I have a lot of land, soil 
light, clay subsoil and a little rolling. It has been 
nearly exhausted, but for the last five years have 
been endeavoring to reclaim it. I have applied an- 
nually from 30 to 40 double ox-loads of stable ma- 
nure per acre, an¢ planted in sweet Potatoes, yield- 
ing at first fair, then good crops. | subsequently 
sowed clover and orchard grass thereon, the former 
proving a failure. In Sept. last it was put in Rye, 
pastured by sheep during winter to Ist. April, and 
now promises a good yield. ; 

1 propose sowing it in Peas immediately after 
cutting the Rye, and then treating it to plaster of 
paris. Now what future course would you advise, 
that I may secure the largest, or at least a remune- 
rating crop of wheat, should I sow it in the Medi- 
terranean variety, which | think of doing about 25th 
Oct., by which time the peas wil] have matured. 
Or do you consider it unadapted to that grain, and 
that it will not pay? 

Qnd. Ihave another lot of virgin soil, growth, 
oak and hickory, which has been mostly removed. 
Color, dark chocolate, clay subsoil, but which I con- 
sider too broken and isolated for tillage. 1 propose 
preparing it for Grass. Can | succeed? If so, by 
»what process shall | bring it into condition for the 
seed; when to be sown, how, of what kinds and 
what quantity? Query. Are “‘grass’’ and ‘“clo- 
ver” two distinct terms, or is the latter eomprehen- 
ded in the former? 

3d. In reference to a general system of improve- 
‘ment of my Farm at large. 1 wili premise that it 
is generally undulating, sometimes broken ; yield- 
ing from 15 to 20 bus. corn per acre, improved. 
Some parts light, others stiff, and all having clay 
subsoil from: 12 to 18 inches below the surface. 
Farther. 1am 12 miles from the nearest R. R. De- 
pot, and. 16 miles from a navigable stream. J have 
no Lime and no Marl. Now, under the circum- 
stances, what is the most practicable, the most prof- 
itable course to pursue’ My own impression is, 
that lime should constitute the basis of all perma- 
nent improvement. That article, however, will 
cost, delivered at either of the points above in- 
dicated, from 91,25 to $1.50 per cask or bbl. 
to which must added the cost of hauling, which 
to a farmer, you know, is both heavy and expensive. 
Another impression, almost equally strong upon my 
mind, is, that thus situated, J cannot use lime, profita- 
bly. AmlI right? If nay, piease to correct me; but 
if yea, then what is the next best course ? 

n all your suggestions please consider me unin- 
formed, and desiring information most minutely and 
eircumstantially. Yours — 

W. H. W. 


N. Caroinva, May 25, 1851. 

ANSWER TO THE ABOVE QUESTIONS. 

1. The application “annually” of ‘from 35 to 40 
double ox loads of stable manure per acre, for five 





years,” was sufficient to have brought oar corres- 
pondent’s lot up to astate of fertility, unless it be 
deficient in calcareous matter, which we think like- 
ly to be the case, from the fact of its refusing to 
grow clover, while it grew orchard grass. It may 
also have wanted potash and phosphoric acid; for clo- 
ver requires many times more of these substances 
than do the grasses. This is, of course, mere opin- 
jon, on our part, as it is impossiole to say what are 
the deficiencies in the soil of our correspondent’s 
lot, unless we had an analysis of it, and equally 
difficult is it, to preseribe a remedy in the absence 
of such information. The best we can do, under 
the circumstances of the case, is to draw concly- 
sions from the facts presented tu our view. Gov. 
erned then, by these, we would say, that if the lot 
was ours, we should, at any reasonable cost, pro- 
cure a sufficient quantity of lime to give it a mode- 
rate dressing; for, we believe with our cotrespon- 
dent, that lime must constitute the base of ail im- 
provements of exhausted worn-out land, as there is 
scarcely a cultivated plant that does not require 
it as part of itsfood. From the distanee our cor- 
respondent is from a point of supply, independent of 
the first cost of the lime, the charges on transporta- 
tion would be heavy, and, therefore, if we were 
placed in his situation, we should rely on a smaller 
quantity or dose per acre, than is usually applied, 
and repeat the dose periodically, say at the begin- 
ning of each rotation, until we had given it an hun- 
dred bushels to the acre. We would commence 
with 15 bus. per acre. If ashes could be had, 
they would, we believe, suit the condition of his Jand 
better than lime, as they contain all the inorganic 
substances needed by the plants, and are rich in 
lime. If we applied ashes, we would treat the land 
to 20 or 30 bushels to the acre. It is probable that 
if he were to mix ten bushels of ashes with 5 bush- 
els of bone dust, anda load of woods-mouid, let it 
remain 5 or 6 weeks in heap, occasionally turning 
it over, that such application would be better than 
ashes alone, because in the bones there would be or- — 
ganic as well as inorganic food. 

Looking at our friend’s ultimate views, there is 
another method of reaching his object of getting his 
lot in wheat this fall. Instead of permitting the peas, 
which he contemplates sowing, to mature their i 
seed, if he were to plough them in, when in blossom, | 
and apply a mizture of 2 barrels of lime and one of 





OT <TR. 


salt, per acre, we have no doubt he might reap from 
his lot a remunerating crop of wheat; for we think 
from the extent of his applications of manure for i 
the last five years, that the soil is sufficiently strong | 
in nutritive matter to feed a crop of wheat. The 
lime and salt should be mixed together, under cov | 
er, and suffered to remain in heap for some weeks 
before being used, and should also be shoveled over 
twoor three times to ensure its complete admixture. 
This mixture should be sown broadcast, and har- 
rowed in with the seed wheat. It may be said 
that this is a small dose. It is 80; made purposely s0 
to meet the exigencies of the case; when one can 
not do as he would wish, he must content himself 
with doing what he can—with conforming to sur 
rounding circumstances. If there were not so much 
difficulty in the procurement of lime, we would ad- 
vise the application of 50 bushels, or even a hut 
dred per acre, as we believe the soil of his lot would 
bear it. Nexi spring, we would sow 12 Ibs. of clo 
ver seed, and 2 bushels of orchard grass seed per 
acre, and treat each acre of the lz1d to a bushel of 
plaster. s 
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By ploughing in his crop of peas when they 
come into bloom, instead of permitting them to ma- 
ture their seed, two important objects will be gained 
—firt, he will have added to the fertility of his soil, 
and secondly, be enabled to sow his wheat earlier. 
The Mediterranean wheat is a good variety. When 
our correspondent ploughs in his crop of peas, he 
should increase the depth of his soil one or two 
inches. If in doing so he should bring up some 
of the clay subsoil, so much the better, as therein 
he would be likely to find some of those inorgan- 
ic substances of which the surface soil is proba- 
bly deficient, as lime, potash, phosphoric acid, &c. 

2. With regard to his lot of “virgin soil,” 
which he contemplates putting in grass, we think 
his best plan would be that pursued by the Ken- 
tucky farmers in seeding their woodland pastures, 
with the addition of the last named grass. Rake 
up into piles all the leaves, weeds, &c., cut up 
all the bushes, briars, &c., add them to these 
piles, burn the whole, and spread the ashes as 
far as they will go; then put on a loaded heavy 
harrow, and harrow the ground thoroughly seve- 
cal times, breaking up the ground around the 
stumps with a hoe and pulverizing such spots 
with a rake, if not reachable with the harrow. 
That done, ke should sow on each acre, in Sep- 
tember, 1 bushel orchard grass, § bushel Kentucky 
blue grass, and 1 bushel of Red-top grass seeds; 
next spring sow over each acre 12 ibs. of clover 
seed as soon as the frost is out of the ground, and 
roll itin. In sowing his grass seed in September, 
{the earlier the bettter) he should harrow it in with 
a light harrow, and roll the ground. 

“Clover” and ‘Grass’? belong’ to two distinct 
tribes of plants, though too commonly considered as 
one and the sa ue family. 

With respect to “‘a general system of improvement” 
for our correspondent’s farm, without a knowledge 
of its constituent elements—which can only be ob- 
tained by analysis—we feel incompetent to prescribe 
any. If we knew its deficiencies, then we might be 
able to say what substances would supply whatever 
might ba absent from the soil. It may, however, 
be taid down as a safe conclusion, that where land 
has been long in cultivation, without having been 
treated to lime, that such land would be greatly 
benefitted by an application of it. Owing to the re- 
moteness of our correspondent’s farm from a point 
of supply, the cost of a full dressing of lime would. 
prove enormous ; but costiy as he represents lime to 
be, we think he might use lime profitably. He 
might begin with 15 bushels of lime, or 30 bushels 
of ashes. Such applications, aided by the course of 
manuring which he pursued on his first lot, would, 
in a very few years, advance the productive capaci- 
ties of his lands, so as to render periodical applica- 
tions of lime, or ashes, of easy attainment, as 
the increased yield would more than pay for it 
in a single crop, whereas, the treatment to a few 
additional bushels of either of these minerals, need 
not be oftener than the commencement of each ro- 
tation. In La Sarthe, France, the practice is, to ap- 
ply 115 bushels of lime every three or four years, as 
the length of the rotation may be, and it has been 
found to answer an admirable purpose, the land 
steadily advancing in fertility under the system. 
But in all such applications, clover, or grass, or 
both, must form a leading point in the system of cul- 
ture, it being important to furnish the raw material 
to the soil, to be converted into manure by the min- 
eral agents alluded to. 








However expensive it might be for our corres- 
pondent, to haul lime from either the Rail Road de- 
pot, or from the navigable stream, he speaks of, he 
would find his interest promoted, by incurring the 
burthen of transportation from either point. In 
Scotland, where the dressings are heavy, the tenan- 
try, often haul lime inland thirty miles, or more, 
and find it profitable. Like our correspondent, 
they look upon lime as forming the base of all sys- 
tems for improvivg land, meet the consequent ex- 
pense hopefully, and are not disappointed. 

In conclusion we would observe, that our corres- 

ondent should strain every nerve, in the accumu- 
ation of the raw materials to form composts, as the, 
more mould there may be in the soil, the greater 
will be its capacity for absorbing food from the at- 
mosphere—the greater its capacity for affording 
food to the plants,—that by deep ploughing, he will 
increase the productive powers of his Jand—and 
that every field, as he may get it in wheat, should 
be sown with clover, and orchard grass, the suc- 
ceeding spring. 

Lands which will only yield 15 bushels of corn to 
the acre, should have two crops of peas, beans, 
buckwheat, or other green crop ploughed in before 
being limed, or receive a heavy dressing of barn- 
yard, or of compost manures in which vegetable 
and other decomposable matter abounded. 


Curpsvitte, Va., July 22, 1851. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Mr. Editor:—Having recently visited my brother 
in M., and having found to my surprise that he is 
not a subscriber to your valuable Farmer, I herein 
enclose you one dollar, for which you will please 
forward a copy of the ‘‘American Farmer” for one 
year to Mr. Joseph T. Crute, Boydton, Mecklen- 
burg, Va. 

I have myself been more than ten times repaid 
for my subscription, and I. wish him to reap some 
of the benefits derived from your paper, as well as 
myself; for it needs only to be known, to be appre- 
ciated. ; 

I followed your advice last fall, in fallowing my 
wheat land deep, and in applying guano to that 
which was thin, and the crop has salisfied my) most 
sanguine expectations. I have consequently order- 
ed a large supply for the coming fall. 

Last spring | prepared a lot of Tobacco, by ap- 
plying guano and charcoal, and the Tobacco now 
looks very promising, considering how dry we have 
been. 

Our crops of corn and Tobacco are suffering very 
much for the want of rain. It is impossible for us 
to make an average crop of either, and unless we 
have rain soon, our crops will be almost entirely 
ruined. Very Respectfully, 

J Crore. 


Gaesvitte, Carouine Co. Va., 13th July. 

I have not threshed my wheat yet, but expect to 
do it next week—A finer crop of stra®, (and the 
head is well filled) I never saw, than grew on the 
poorest sort of land, from the application of 125 
Ibs. of guano, and 5 bushels of ground bones per 
acre, and well got in. 

Corn is tremendous on pine old fields—used 150 
lbs. guano, and some ashes. 

The Lime and Salt mixture is also very good 
upon corn. With great respect, 

L. W. ALLens. 
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Sicaeatecoemnneescomeaeeeteeee 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF CORN. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

After begging you to give me credit for my sub- 
scription to your next volume, which 1 inclose, per- 
mit me to make a few remarks on the cultivation 
of corn. 

For many years [ have been in the habit of 
preparing my seed corn by soaking it for twelve 
hours or more in soap suds, then draining off the 
suds and mixing enough ground plaster with the 
corn to make it dry and convenient todrop. After 
the corn is up and the missing hills replanted, 1 
make it a point to keep the field thoroughly clean 
of weeds and the ground loose. For this purpose I 
use the harrow, double shovel plouzh, single shovel 
plough or cultivator, according tocircumstances. I 
am by no means afraid of stirring the ground deep, 
eapecially in a dry season. The following circum- 
stance oceurred in the farming operations of one of 
my neighbors about three years age. He had two 
single shovel ploughs, one new, large and strong, 
and the other eld and rather indifferent. He also 
had two hands employed on his farm—a strong 
able-bodied man, and a boy. The new shovel 
plough with a powerful horse were assigned to the 
man, and the old shovel plough with a more indif- 
ferent horse to the boy, and eawh received drders to 
plough deep. The season proved to be dry, the 
ground hard, and of course the new plough did ‘the 
work most effectually. The consequenee was that 
in a week the lands ploughed by the new plough 
showed manifest signs of improvement in advance 
of the other.—The corn leaves were longer and 
broader, and the corn looked much greener and 
fresher. In a short time the corn was ploughed 
the other way, and then the same result occurred 
again; so that my neighbour assured me, ‘his field 
Jooked like a piece of crossbarred linsey.”—Even 
after the corn was ripe the difference could still be 
discerned, the eurs on the deep ploughed lands be- 
ing larger and better filled than the others. I will 
only add that. my neighbour is a man of strict vera- 
city, and very successful in raising corn,—his field 
of twelve acres having last year produced more 
than sixty bushels to the acre. 

My own corn ground was prepared in the follow- 
ing manner, the land having last year been in 
wheat, About one hundred four-horse- wag n-loads 
of coarse manure from my barn-yard and_ stables 
were spread over a twenty acre field and then 
ploughed down, as deep as possible witha three 
horse plough. A compost was then formed of two 
hundred bushels of bone-dust, two hundied bushels 
of ashes, and four hundred bushels of rotten tan- 
lowe, and applied to the land at the rate of forty 
bushels to the acre, This was spread as evenly as 
possible, the ground thoroughly harrowed, and then 
listed out (or planting, forward a half foot by three; 
the listing out was done as shallow as possible with 
a light shovel plough. 

I have seen.my neighbours sometimes list out their 
fields with a heavy two horse plough, and then 
plant their corn in the bottom of the furrows, but 
in my opinion this is a had management, By this 
means the best of the soil is thrown to one side and 
the corn. is planted.on the cold, barren sub-soil, 
whieh cannot fail greatly to retard its growth. 

For many years past, [ have been in the habit of 
cutting up my corn when nearly ripe, in. the manner 
recommended by Edinund Ruffin, Esq. in a late No. 
of the Farmer. But I never permit the corn to be 





laid down upon the ground. Each laborer as he 
cuts it up, receives it upon his left arm, and imme- 
diately carries it to the shock. If the shocks are 
not more than six or seven feet in diameter at the 
base, they never spoil, and make an abundance of 
excellent corn-fodder. If the corn is laid down 
upon the ground and partially dried before shock- 
ing, both the corn and fodder are greatly injured, 
it being much more liable to mildew than when 
shocked up first just as it was cut. Let those who 
doubt, try it. 

If ground bones are as beneficial to the soil as 
they are reported to be, } beg leave to suggest to my 
brother farmers that they have a considerable 
amount of dead capital lying about their yards and 
out-houses, which it would be well to put to use. 
After getting a bone mill in operation, I gave notice 
that 1 would give twenty-five cents a hundred for 
bones. The boys of the neighborhood soon went 
to work, and in a short time brought me more than 
six tons. The little fellows scanned the roads and 
fields in every direction with their baskets and 
carts, and what was a very pleasing circumstance, 
not one of them made the beast attempt to defraud 
or deceive. With a single exception, they willing. 
ly received whatever the scales showed their small 
cargoes to be ‘worth, and departed well satisfied. 
Should the bone dust prove to be beneficial, I shall 
think my experiment of use, not only in improving 
the soil, but in exciting a spirit of industry among 
my young friends in the neighbourhood. 

‘*He that does good with his money-and pelf, 

Is a help to his neighbour as well as himself.” 
Yours truly, R. Bisuop. 
District No. 7, Washington Co, Md. June 1851. 


Grasses—Extracts From Loratn’s Practica 
Huspanpry. 

Time of Cutting Grass for Hay. ‘‘Timothy and 
every other grass with which | am acquainted, 
yields the most, and the best hay, when cut in blos- 
som. At that time the leaves have attained their 
full size, and continue fast on the stalk. The rich 
matters which form the seed, still remain in the 
stem, leaves, and flowers of the plant.”’ 

*Orehard Grass is very valuable. Itsprings very 
early. When cut off by the scythe, it neither waits 
for fresh shoots from its roots, nor until its wounds 
be healed, but continues growing on just as if noth- 
ing had happened. The leaves which have been 
cut will grow, on arich soil, nearly, if not quite, 
one inch in the course of twenty-four hours, form- 
ing new points gradually as they imcrease in 
length.’” 

‘“‘It is very observable, when it has heen sown 
with red clover, and both cut off with the scythe at 
the same time, that it greatly outstrips the clover 
when cool weather commences in the fall, and soon 
becomes much taller than it. The stalk of orchard 
grass is very solid, grows high, and the leaves are” 
abundant. Therefore the first crop of it will great- 
ly exceed that of timothy. As horses and cattle 
eat the hay freely, and thrive well on it, I] am com- 
pelled to believe it must be a much more profitable 
grass for this purpose. As it blossoms with red 
clover, and should be cut at the same time for hay, 
and will (except in high latitudes) produce a good 
first, second, and third crop, fur mowing, if the 
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soil be good, it must be greatly preferable to timo- ° 
thy, either for soiling, grazing, or hay.” 
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Tae Daui—Lime ann Guaxo—Chover. 

Wm. Boulware, Esq., of Va. im correcting some 
errors of the reporter for the Southern Planter, of 
his remarks last winter at the meeting of the Far- 
mer’s State Club, gives his experience in the use 
of the Driil, and on the application of manures, 
which are worthy of attention—He says: 

“The general result of my remarks as reported, in 
reference to Sinclair’s Wheat Drilling Machine, is 
very unfavorable, and farmers might well be deter- 
red from using this machine, if they hud confidence 
in these statements. The truth is, my opinion is fa- 
‘vyorable to the machine. I purchased it last Fall, 
and put in most of my wheat with it, giving at the 
same time, much of my own attention to the work- 
ing of it. In cleaned land, well prepared, the work 
was beautiful. This is true of fallow, as well as 
corn land. The wheat now speaks for itself, and is 
certainly more uniform than I have ever had it be- 
fore. 1 incline to think it also more vigorous on ac- 
count of the protection afforded against the winds of 
Winter by the ridges thrown up by the drill. 

The advantages of the drill are, uniformity in the 
sowing of the wheat, and also in the depth at which 
it is deposited.—There is also the further advantage 
just referred to in the protection of the ridges. At 
the same time it is necessary to say, there is not 
that perfect uniformity [ had anticipated. Where 
the land is foul, the tines are constantly collecting 
on their points tittle bunches of grass, which receive 
the wheat, and leave it in little heaps, instead of be- 
ing diffused along the drill.*. Again it sometimes 
happens that the wheat is pressed in some of the 
chambers, and beco.nes so compact, (especially if it 
is at all damp,) that it does not fall out on the revo- 
Jution of the wheel. These are the drawbacks, and 
the same, I believe, pertain to all wheat drilling ma- 
chines. Yet, in spite of these objections I shall con- 
tinue the use of the drill, and E should be very un- 
-willing to be without it. Ip foul land, I shall here- 
after raise the tines and seatter the wheat without 
drilling it. 

I should be very sorry if any one were prevented 
from liming his land by any reported statement of 
mine. I believe in the tide-water section of Vir- 
ginia, it is the basis of all iinprovement, the corner- 
stone of every. system of successful farming. The 
want of sufficient lime, seems the radical defect of 
our soils. All the manure of earth would not make 
them rich unless it contained lime. Fortunately 
all our stable-manure; farm-pen manure, ashes, gu- 
ano, and indeed all the fertilizers that I know of, do 
contain lime; but unfortunately not a sufficiency 
to supply the wants of our soil. I have been using 
it thirteen or fourteen years. I generally applyvit 
in the Spring to my corn land after it_is ploughed 
up. Usually, I see but little effect of it‘on the first 
crop of corn. The larger the amount of vegetablé 
matter in the soil, the greater the effect perceptible. 
On the wheat crop, there is more improvement.— 
And in the next rotation, the resulta are more stri- 
king. But the great important consequence of lime, 
isto enatie the farmer to make clover on our lands. 
That secured, a fertile soul is within his reach. 

I have now before me a beattiful example of ‘the 
effect of both line and guano.—Three years ago, f 
applied 50 bushels of lime per acre to a field of corn 
im the Spring. In the Fall, gave to two acres of 
that land, two hundred pounds of Patagonian Guano 
per acre, and the whole of the field in wheat. 
n the Spring following, I sowed clover on the part 
which had been guanoed, and some part of the adja- 





cent land. The wheat looked much better. during 
the winter and early Spring on the two acres, but 
as thé season advanced it suffered for rain and lost 
its bright green color. The soil is light. When 
reaped, the two'acres produced very littie more 
wheat than the same quantity of the adjacent land. 
Thus far, the experiment seemed te be very unfa- 
vorable. But the clover tuok well, and the year 
just past, l cut from the two acres a most luxuriant 
crop of clover. That on the land adjoining, was 
not worth the cutting. The second crop of clover 
was a good one, and that I fallowed in last Fall, and 
pat the land again in wheat. Now, the wheat on 
those two acres is one hundred per cent better than 
that on the land by the side of it, which was equal- 
ly limed, and of the same fertility. 

This experiment is valuable, as affording strong 
evidence of three propositions. First, that guano is 
not so evanescent as it has generally been believed 
to be. Secondly, that on light poor land, lime and 
guano may be relied on to produce a good crop of 
clover. And thirdly, that lime alone on such a soil 
without any assistance, cannot be expected to pro- 
duce a good crop of clover; certainly not, in the 
first rotation. 

But it may be asked if the guano alone would not 
have made this crop of clover without the lime. I 
think not. Both experience and theory led me toa 
different conclusion. But my observation as to.this 
point has been limited. As to the rationale of the 
subject, we know that clover rejoices in lime, feeds 
On it, assimilates it. We know equally well, it has 
a strong antipathy to sorrel and usually flees from it; 
abhors an acid soil and luxuriates in the calcareous. 
Guano does not contain enough lime, in the small 
quantity generally applied, to correct the morbid 
acidity of our soils, to furnish an abundance for 
plants, or to prevent the growth of those acid nui- 
sances, the spontaneous production of our lands. 
But one fact is worth a dozen ‘‘a priori’’ arguments. 
It is in default of well ascertained facts, 1 give you 
the argument.” 

* Messrs. S. & Co. have obviated this diffieulty 
by placing the tines zigzag. 

[The results of the application of guano, are.gene- 
rally adverse to the conclusions to which Mr. 8. has. 
arrived, so far as regards its value in the.production 
of clover—On the poorest soils, guano has pro- 
duced a good crop of clover.— Ed. Am. Farmer.] 


A coop native Cow —Mr. William Perry, of 
Florence, Ohio, has what he calls a ‘‘native scrub 
cow,’’ which supplied his family, consisting of 4 per- 
sons, with milk, and yielded in just 10 months, com- 
mencing March 10, 1850, 397 3-4 lbs. of good well 
wotked butter, besides one churning of about 4 Ibs.. 
from which he was unable to make butter. “Her 
food besides good*hay or pasture, was four quarts of 
weeeeen® per Sy — Cee 


Mepicmar Prorerties or tHe Aprie.— Baked 
sweet apples and milk is a luxury, exeellent food, 
and medicine. We know a gentleman who, 10 
years ago, was in a hopeless case of consumption, 
and bee and exclusive use of this dish, anda 
little bread for nutriment, and lime water. fora 
condiment, he was cured. Asone evidence of the 
severity of this case, and waste-of lungs, one side 
of the breast had sunken in. This diet would cure 
‘thousands suffering from inflammatory diseases 
caused, by high, rich, constipating food. It is also 
| good for dyspepsia.”’—Cole’s American Fruit Book. 
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WHEAT DRILL. 

The subjoined letter was unavoidably excluded 
from our last month’s number, being handed in too 
late. We insert it now with the more pleasure, us 
its writer is a wheat grower of great practical skill 
and discriminating judgment. 

Locust Hut, Baltimore Co., July 14, 51. 

The Wheat Drill J purchased [of Sinclair & Co.] 
last spring for the purpose of seeding Oats, has 
succeeded beyond my expectations. The ground 
where I used it was corn ground, and covered with 
heavy corn-stalks; my neighbors told me I would 
have to remove the stalks before I could succeed, 
or use the Drill to advantage. However, I put it 
to work, and found no difficulty. The zigzag po- 
sition of the teeth or drills, gave an inclination to 
the stalks either to the right or left, and they pass- 
ed off with but very little trouble. I feel also very 
confident, that the zigzag position of the drills will 
very much facilitate the seeding of ground that is 
lumpy, stony, or grassy, as should any impediment 
come in the way, or in contact with a Jeading tooth, 
there is room for it to pass off, the space being so 
much greater (measuring obliquely as the teeth 
stand in the machine) than if in a straight line.— 
The facility in which the quantity of grain to be 
sown per acre, is fixed, is so simple, and so easy of 
adjustment, in case of small or large grained wheat, 
it being simply done by turning a screw at one end 
of the shaft, and all of the cylinders are exactly 
and equally set. The grain falling from the cylin- 
ders into the tubes in view of the person attending 
to it, is of considerable importance, for if there is 
any obstruction, it is immediately discovered and 
as easily adjusted. The manner in which it is 
thrown in and out of gear, and raising one or all 
of the teeth, is very complete and easy to work, 
and can be attended to by a small boy with ease. 

Several of my neighbors talk of getting Drills, 
being pleased with the operation of mine. 

Yours, very respectfully, ExisoaS Jonnson. 

Since receiving the above, the following extract 
of a letter from Jas. Galt, Esquire, of Point of 
Fork, Va., has been placed in ourhands. He says: 

‘*T am so far exceedingly pleased with my ex- 

riments in drilling wheat. On all kinds of land 
it is taller, more uniform in height, of a richer 
color, with a broader blade, all showing a more 
vigorous growth.’” * * My drilled wheat on To- 
bacco land was as heavy or the heaviest crop I ever 
saw;—on clover fallow it was too thin from the ex- 
tra size of the seed wheat.”’ 





Extracts rrom tHe New York Srate Acnricut- 
turaL TRANsAcTions.—Errects oF Dratnina. 
Mr. Daniel Gates, of Sullivan, Madison County, 

says:—‘‘I have tried both open and covered drains, 

but have been most successful with covered drains. 

1 commence by ploughing deep in the dryest part of 

the year, generally in the latter part of August. 

Ican ascertain where the springy places are, and 

can better decide how to average my ditches. I 

place the ditches so as to touch all the portions of 

the soil that are most moist, in order to drain it as 
complete as practicable. [Mr. Gates makes his 
ditches of loose stones on his farm and covers with 
flat stones or slabs. His ditches from 18 to 20 in- 
ches deep, and about 15 inches wide. He has 
ditches covered with slabs which have been made 
eleven years, and are still in good preservation ”’] 
“As to the expense, it is but little more than to 








finish properly a good open ditch with slopifg sides. 
The objections to these latter ditches are, that 

they so readily fill up, and occasion much waste 

ofland. The results of ditching, have I think increased 
my land at least three times its former value. 1 have 

raised on this land so reclaimed, the season after the 
ditching was completed, the largest crops on my 

farm, of corn, potatoes, barley, and spring wheat. 

Some of itis now in meadow, which yields the first 

quality of timothy gra-s, where previous to its being 
drained, it was scarcely worth mowing and gather- 

ing, and the*quality very inferior.’’ 

Mr. Sutton had 7 acres of low, wet land, which 
he cropped with oats for 4 years, putting on 25 
loads of manure to the acre each year. He then 
underdrained it, cutting his drains 2% feet deep, 
and filling 18 inches with stone, then filling up with 
earth; Jength of drain on 7 acres, 203 rods, cost 30 
cents per rod. His crop before draining, with ma 
nure, was 31 bushels per acre. After draining, first 
crop, without manure, 89: bushels, and has continued 
to produce well.’’ 

What an illustration of the truth of Falkner’s 
declaration, is afforded by Mr. Sutton’s experi- 
ence !—the former says :—*‘‘7o lay manure upon wet 
soils, is, indeed, to throw monry away!” For 4 succes- 
sive years Mr. S. applied 25 loads of manure to 
each of 7 acres, and got therefrom 31 bushels of 
oats peracre!!; he then drained the same land, and, 
without manure, it produced 89} bushels of oats 
per acre!!! Comment is rendered unnecessary by 
the result.—Ed. 4m. Farmer. 

Insects Insurnious ro AppLe Trees.—We make 
the following extracts from a communication of 
Mr. A. C. Hubbard, of Troy, Michigan, published 
in the last Patent Office Report: 

“The Catterpillar and the Apple-borer are those 
which affect the apple trees most here. The first 
is easily destroyed by attacking the nest when first 
formed; with a long stick with a crotch in it, the 
nest can be taken off and crushed with the foot, or 
if a sponge be dipped in spirits of ammonia and at- 
tached to the end of a long pole and turned round 
slowly in the nest, every insect coming in contact 
with it will be killed.”’ 

‘“‘The attacks of the Borer may be prevented by 
keeping the bark smooth and washing it every 
spring with soft soap or weak lye.”’ 

We believe a more effective preventive will be 
found in a mixture composed in the proportions, 1 
gallon of soft soap, 1 quart of salt, and 1 Ib. of flour 
of sulphur. ‘It can be applied with a white-wash 
brush. If the bark is mossy or scabby, the tree 
should be scraped before the mixture is applied.— 
Editor American Farmer. 


Tue Western Horricutrura, Review.—We 
sometime since received the first number of a work 
bearing the above title, published in Cincinnati, and 
edited by Jno. 4. Worder, M. D. Its editorial de- 
partment is conducted with skill and ability—its 
communications and selected matter, admirably 
adapted to the purpose for the promotion of which 
the journal has been established—the dissemination 
of horticultural knowledge, and the advancement of 
that, and kindred arts. We tender to its sccom- 
plished conductor the right hand of fellowship. 


Wax Apples.—Mr. Jno. Boyd, Jr. has left at our 
office samples of these apples, which are used for 
preserving—they are beautiful and perfect, the size 
of a cherry—he has 13 varieties, from trees im- 
ported from Germany. 
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FRUIT TREES—DISEASES AND INSECTS. 
(Continued. ) 


The Gum in Stone fruits.—The cherry, plum, apri- 
cot, and peach, are all more or less subject to this 
malady. The cherry is particularly liable to it in 
the West. Itis produced by several causes, such 
as a wet soil, severe pruning at an improper time, 
violent changes of temperature, ete. The gum- 
ming of the cherry in the West, is considered by 
some to be owing in a great measure to the bark not 
yielding naturally to the growth of the wood, and 
hence they practice longitudinal incisions on it.— 
The Cherry tree has a very powerful bark, and in 
some cases it may not yield naturally to the expan- 
sion or growth of the wood. We have seen about 
a foot of the trunk of acherry tree, several inches 
smaller than the parts above and below it. The 
bark was as smooth as glass on it, the first rind be- 
ing unbroken, whilst on the large parts this was 
quite rough. This was a case arising from the ob- 
stinacy of the bark, and could only be remedied by 
longitudinal incisions on the small part. 

It is most probable that the extent and severity 
of this disease in the West is owing to violent 
changes from a hard frost to a bright sun and rapid 
thaw, by which the sap becomes deranged, and ac- 
cumulates in masses. Trees that are branched near 
the ground, will be 'ess likely to suffer than those 
with tall bare trunks. Where it has made some 
progress in any tree, the only remedy is to pare off 
the diseased bark, clean off all the gum, and let the 
surface dry up, then apply a plaster of grafting 
composition, or a solution of gum shellac in alco- 
hol, put on with a brush, as recommended by Mr. 
Downing. 

When the stone fruits are pruned severely in the 
spring, the sap does not find sufficient vent; it ac- 
cunulates in masses and bursts the bark. This 
fact should always be kept in view in pruning, and 
a suflicient supply of active buds to be kept to ab- 
sorb the sap.’’—Barry’s Fruit Garden. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Dritt—Curture or Rice. 
To the Editor of the American Furmer— 

I see much discussion going on at the North, as 
to the merits of the Drill husbandry. We have long 
settied the question here in favor of it. All of our 
Rice crops, are cultivated in this manner, but our 
drills are generaily 15 to 18 inches apart, sometimes, 
though very rarely, less than 15 inches, and about as 
seldom, more than 18, made by some simple 
plow, or even by hoe. The object in having the 
rows or drills so far apart, is to allow it to be cul- 
tivated by the hoe, which though expensive is found 
to be very profitable. ‘That the’ drills are not too 
far apart for large crops to be made, is proved by 
the fact, that the product is from 40 to 100 bushels 
per acre,—very trequently, 60. 70 and 80. I have 
always sown oats in this way, finding from experi- 
ence, that without the after culture, the seed and 
sowing are almost money and labor thrown away. 

A strong, simple, durable and efficient machine, 
trenching, sowing, and covering one or two rows at 
atime, or even only one row, and trenching and 
sowing only, that could be furnished at a mode- 
rate price, would, | think, find a ready sale at the 
South J have found Mr. J.S Eastman’s wrought 
iron subsoil plow an admirable implement for culti- 
vating drilled crops that admit of the Horse hve, 
and much better than the hoe. 
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Your large wheat or grain growers could no doubt 
learn much on this subject from some of our miost 
successful Rice planters, whose system ard success 
are hard to beat in this or any other country. (I 
am not a rice planter ) 

Admiring the liberality, zeal, energy and abili- 
ty with which you conduct your valuable journal, I 
hope that your success and subscription list may 
fully equal your utmost wishes. 

Yours respectfully, Rosert Curso. 

Beaufort, S. C. 30th July, 1851. 

[We have recently had a call for information on 
the subject of Rice Culture—Mr. Chisolm would 
confer a favor on us by inducing some of the Rice 
planters of his state to give us a paper on the sub- 
Ject.— Ed. Am. Farmer.) 





TO GARDENERS. 


Mr. Epiror—Allow me the use of your columns, 
to make a suggestion to some enterprising man, 
who may be acquainted with the practical details 
of landscape and kitchen gardening. 

The very valuable publications, both in the form 
of books and periodicals and newspapers, in refer- 
ence to these subjects and to rural embellishments 
generally, have given a new spirit to the delightful 
pee of Landscape and Kitchen Gardening.— 

he English publications of Loudon and others, 
and the American publications of Mr. Downing 
particularly, have done much to wake up a spirit 
of progress and improvement in these pursuits, 
But after all the very interesting and valuable in- 
formation given us by Mr. Downing, in many parts 
of our country the improver feels utterly at a loss 
in cfrrying into execution his plans, and he feels 
that he cannot afford to employ a gardener for the 
whole year. This is particularly true of planters 
and farmers of limited resources, but who are will- 
ing to engage the services of a professional gar- 
dener to aid him in laying out his grounds and in 
‘getting under way”’ in his plans of embellishing 
and adorning his home, and in arranging and com-' 
mencing the cultivation of his kitchen garden. This 
is true particularly of many Virginia farmers and 
planters, who are removed from cities. 

The object of this note is to suggest to those who 
may have engaged in the business of gardening, as 
a oursuit, and who are not only acquainted with 
the principles of their profession, but also engaged 
in the practical operation—the labor and work— 
that they might obtain profitable employment in the 
country, by offering their services to go from farm 
to farm, working one, two, or more months at each 
farm. And the writer doubts not that, in a short 
period, after the gardener shall have established 
his character, both for skill and respectability, he 
could permanently locate himself and obtain em- 
ployment for life, among those patrons who have 
tried him—for they will need him from year to 
year, Carpenters and other workmen thus obtain 
employment and live; why should it not be true of 
gardeners. An experiment of the kind was tried, 
and with success, too, by an old Englishman, in a 
retired part of Virginia, and he died while engaged 
in such employment of his time. H. 

Pr. Edward, Va., May 27. 

Should any enterprising man be willing to cor- 
respond on the subject of the above article, and 
will address a letter (with his terms, &c.) to ‘*W.. 
J. H., Pr. Edward C. H., Va.’’ he will receive a 





| reply over a real name. 
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PLANK ROADS. 

As we are soon to have two plank roads leading 
out from the town into the adjacent country for 
short distances, anything relating to this new im 
provement must possess an interest in the public 
consideration. A comparison between the original 
cost and yearly repairs of the plank and macada- 
mized road shows a decided advantage of the for- 
mer in the matter of economy. 

In the North, a plank road is estimated to last 
ten years. In this state, eight years would be about 
the average length of its duration. A late pam- 
phlet on the subject reduces this average to seven 
years, and upon this assumption, draws the follow- 
ing comparison between the two roads of which 
we speak: 

Original cost of plank road per mile, $1,750; 
seven years repairs, at $10 per year, $70; cost of 
relaying, $1,288. This makes a total of $3,108. 

For the macadamized road, the original cost 
per mile, is $3,500; eight years repairs, at $130 per 
year, 1,040. Total, $4.540. 

According to this calculation the original cost of 
a macadamized road exceeds the original cost, 
seven years repairs, and the cost of relaying a 
plank road, bv twenty-five percent. or more. Ad- 
ded to the plain advantages resulting to the farmer, 
in the reduction of the expense of teams and wa- 
gons, in consequence of lighter draught, this fact 
affords sufficient reason, at least, why experiments 
upon the improvement should be fully made, be- 
fore the dictum of public opinion pronounces ad- 
versely upon its worth. 

One argument used against the plank road is, 
that it will prove to be the insatiate destroyer of 
our finest timber. This might be urged against 
railroads, and yet they are everywhere constructed 
without this objection being called to mind. At 
first sight, this obstacle to plank roads appears to be 
entitled to serious notice, but a nearer glance satis- 
fies us that it is entitled to no real weight. To be 
sure, a great deal of sound timber is required for 
the original construction, but, this done, very little 
more will be dewanded for eight long years. Were 
we to make a yearly average of the woud needed, 
the amount would not appear so large. 

Over an unusually hilly country the formation of 
a plank road is not to be recommended. It would 
involve a great expense to reduce the route to the 
ordinary level, and this would have to be done, 
as any elevation over a certain point would be dan- 
gerous at many seasons of the year. But excep- 
tions of this character should frame no objection to 
the general adoption of the road. 

It is unfortunate that new improvements are so 
often regarded with distrust, instead of their utility 
being tested fairly and at once. The latter is the 
or mode to ascertain their merits or demerits. 

he theory of the plank road is essentially good, 
and we trust that the demonstration of their practi- 
cal benefits, ere Jong, will bring them into general 
use. Winchester Republican. 


NORTH CAROLINA—A GEOLOGIST. 


The legislature of this good old state, with be- 
coming liberality, patriotism and wisdom, ut its las: 
session, passed a law, making an appropriation to sus- 
fain a geological survey of the Stale, and authorising 
the appointment of a geologist. Such legislation is 
worthy of the people who gave to the world the first 
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the present enlightened age—and cannot fail to con- 
duce to much good. There are many parts of the 
state where it is impossible to procure lime for ag- 
ricultural purposes, except at such high prices as fo 
almost preclude its use. That the soils in such see- 
tions require lime, there can be no question, and 
there can be as little doubt, that an enlightened Ge. 
ologist, would be able to find large deposites of cal- 
careous matter therein, as well as elsewhere, and 
thus place it within the power of farmers to supply 
this great desideratum. In making the selection of 
the geologist, great care should be taken:—he 
should, besides high scientific attaininents, possess a 
practical knowledge, and combine with these quali- 
fications, energy of character, love for the science, 
and an industry that never falters. A geological 
exploration, conducted by such a man, would devel- 
op mineral resources of countless value. For our 
self we have never doubted that North Carolina 
is rich in such resources from the sea-board to 
the mountains, and that, whenever they shall be 
rendered available to enterprise and capital,—and 
they would be by a wel! conducted survey—she 
will be found not to be excelled in mineral wealth 
by any state in the Union. It is, therefore, not 
assuming too much, to say, that a skilful geologi- 
cal survey of the state would add millions to the 
value of her landed property, open innumerable 
sources of employment to the industrious, and fill 
thousands of homes with the elements of competen- 
cy, comfort, and happiness. That such may be the 
results of the contemplated enterprise is our most 
fervent prayer. 

Since the above was written we have seen it sta 
ted, that the Jaw authorises the appointment of a 
chemist, and not a geologist; whether the law con- 
templates either the one or the other, countless 
benefits must resuit to the State, if his labors be 
well and industriously directed. Indeed, full and 
profitable employment might be found for both. But, 
in our poor judgment, 1t would have been best had 
the state determined, in the first instance, to engage 
the services of an enlightened geologist, because he 
would have been able to determine and fix upon 
those localities, where deposites of calcareous 
matters are to be found, thus rendering them 
tributary to the use of the husbandmen of the 
state, besides unfolding those other deposites of 
minerals, which lie imbedded in the soil, which 
more properly belong to the uses and economy of 
the mechanic arts. 

Experments 1x Weicut or Lime.—Mr. Henry 
Crist, in a communication in the Ohio Cultivator 
states that he has ‘‘tested the comparative weight 
and measure of lime in its different forms—noting 
the quantity of water necessary to slake, the amount 
incorporated with the lime in slaking, also the 
quantity evaporated, &c. Result as follows:— 

1 bushel unburned limestone weighed, 142 Ibs. 
1 ‘* — limestone, fresh from kiln weighed, 75 * 


Difference between burned and unburned, 67 Ibs. 
This bushel burned lime required just 20 Ibs. 
water, applied a few pounds at a time, in five suc- 
cessive days to bring it into its most lively form, in 
which form it measured fully two bushels, good 
round measure, and weighed 93 Ibs.: showing that 
out of the 20 lbs. of water applied to slake it, 18 
lbs. were incorporated with the lime, and 2 Ibs. 





Declaration of American Independence—worthy of 


evaporated. Increase in slaking, 24 per cent.” 
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ApuLTeRATION oF Guano.—‘‘I am inclined to 
believe that Guano is not so much the product of 
the class of birds mentioned as of some species of 
penguins, ducks, &c. I have*seen their dried bo- 
dies brought from the guano deposits, and they re- 
semble birds of these latter classes. This manure 
seems to have come into special favor in the mid- 
dle states, to which importations are now chiefly 
confined. It is found to produce there all of the 
effects ascribed to it abroad,and is eagarly purchased 
at high prices. I am not aware that we have as 
: et had many cases of adulteration in this country, 

ut the temptation to some operations of the kind 
is strong, and as the demand increases they will 
doubtless be attempted. Farmers will therefore 
do well to be on their guard, and if their purchases 
are not made of parties in whom they can trust im- 
plicitly, to insist on a warrantee that will enable 
them to recover damages in case it was not what it 
was represented tu be. The most barefaced impo- 
sitions are now being practiced in England. Cer- 
tain parties have lately sold a species of Joam re- 
sembling Peruvian guano, at a high price, the bags 
having been dusted, both inside and out, with some 
of the real article to counterfeit the true smell. It 
isnot perfectly safe even to buy guano from the 
vessel in which it was imported, for some hous- 
eshave lately sent out vessels ballasted with ma- 
terials intended to be mixed with the true gu- 
ano as it is discharged into the hold. The only 
safe way is tg buy under the warrant of a certifica- 
ted analysis, made by some competent person, 
The farmers could soon force the dealers to have 
such analysis made upon samples of every cargo 
imported.”* 
rofessor Norton’s appendix in the Farmer’s 
Guide. 


Grounp anp Un-crounp—-Cooxep anp Un- 
cooKED Foop.—In a communication from the So- 
ciety of Shakers, at Lebanon, New York, in the 
Patent Office Report, we find the following upon the 
relative value of ground and unground, cooked and 
uncooked corn for feeding and fattening cattle, &c. 

‘The experience of more than 30 years leads us 
to estimate ground corn at one-third higher than un- 
ground as food for cattle, and especially for fatten- 
ing pork; hence it has been the practice of our so- 
ciety for more than a quarter of a century to grind 
all our provender.”’ 

“The same experience induces us to puta higher 
value upon cooked than upon raw meal, and for 
fattening animals, swine particularly, we consider 
3 of cooked equal to 4 bushels of raw meal. 

Until within the last three or four years, our so- 
ciety fattened annually for 30 years from 40,000 to 
50,000 pounds of pork, exclusive of lard and offal 


Guano anp Puiaster.—We give the following 
extract from a letter dated 30th July—It will be 
seen that Mr. Galt’s experiment induces him to co- 
incide with the views of our correspondent ** P.”— 
we give this, as it is one of the few instances which 
have been made known to us, where “P.’s” the- 
ory has been maintained—tho’ we could furnish 
many the reverse of it, did we deem it necessary. 

**Columbia, Va., July 30. 


We have been blessed in this neighbourhood, in- 
deed in the whole Valley of James River with fine 
crops of wheat, and though many parts of the coun- 
ty have suffered severely from drought, in this im- 
mediate neighbourhood we have but little; it rained 
steadily and moderately all night and has not yet 
cleared oft :—this will almost secure us good crops of 
corn and tobacco, both of which are promising. 

I have used guano 4 years, with and without plas- 
ter, and from my experience am disposed to put a 
good deal of faith in Mr. Pleasants’ theory, that it is 
better without it; at any rate, the only place where 
it was used in my last crop of wheat, and where J 
was disappointed in its effects, was where plaster 
was mixed with it; it was also the first piece of 
land on which I had used guano. A friend told me 
last summer that he saw a decided difference in his 
guanoed wheat; that which had no plaster being 
the best, the two pieces only separated by a road. 
With my best wishes for your success, 

l am respectfully yours, Jas. Gait.” 





Tue Farmer’s Guwwe.—This excellent work is 
now completed, and we most earnestly commend it 
to the patronage of every enlightened American 
Agriculturist. It treats mainly upon the Agricul- 
ture of England; but as many of the crops of th:t 
country are the same as our own, so far as they are 
so the management of the crops there are just as ap- 
plicable to our country as it is tu that of Britain: 
and as it is known, that great production attends 
the labors of British husbandmen, their modes of 
culture could be, with decided profit, availed of by 
us. Though treating of British husbandry, the prin- 
ciples involved are universal, and suit American Ag- 
riculture just as well| The work comprises 2 Royal 
Octavo vols., contains 1690 pages, and is illusirated 
by 600 wood cuts and 14 engravings on steel. Price 
in Nos. $5; bound in the best style of emblematie 
muslin $6. Ali the improved implements and tools 
of English agriculture are among the illustrations, 
and will afford many hints to our farmers, as well 
as agricultural mechanics, of great value. 

The work can be had in this city of Mr. M 
Hickman, Baltimore, near North st. 

Our readers will recollect, that the work was ed- 
ited in this country by Professor Norton of Yale 





fat, and it is the constant practice to cook the meal, 
for which purpose 6 or 7 potash kettles are used.’’ 

The Shakers are a close observing, calculating 
people, and go in for the practical realities of life; . 
and, therefore, in the economy of food, must be. 
ne to be good judges. For ourself, we are ; 

isposed to believe the conclusions to which they | 
have arrived are correct.—Ed. American Farmer. | 


Vatve or tHe Mitx or tHe State or New) 
Yorx.—Mr. A. L. Fish, of Herkimer County, a’ 
dairyman of much experience and observation, 
says: **A low estimate made from the Census taken 
in 1845, gave the value of the milk product of this 
state at that time to be forty millions of dollars.”’ , 
—N. Y¥. State Ag. So’s Transactions. 


College, whose notes go far to Americanize it; thus 
increasing. its value to the American reader. Of 
prof. N. it is needless to say aught to those who 
know him,—to those who do not. we would remark, 
that among a World’s Convention of Agricultural 
Chemists, America might stand up with feelings of 
pride, and, pointing to him, exclaim,—*that is my 
son!” 


Tobaceo in York Co. Pa.—Tte York Pennsyl- 
vanian says that in that vicinity, there appears to 
be more tobacco growing this season than was ever . 
before known—the season was very unfavorable at 
first, but of late it begins to present a healthy ap- 
pearance, and there is an expectation of a luxu- 


| riant crop. 
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$1 per annam,in advance ; 6 copies for $5; 12 copies for 
B10; 30 copies tor $20. 

ApverTisements—for 1 square of 12 lines, for each in- 
sertion, $1 ; 1 square, per ann., $10; 3¢ column, do. ¢30; 1 
eolumn, do. $50—larger advertisements in proportion. 

A 5 SAMUEL SANDS, Publisher, 
At the Stute Agricultural Society Rooms, No. 128 Baltimore st. 
over the ‘“‘American Office,” Sth door from North-st. 


TAKE NOTICE!! 
POSTPONEMENT OF THE CATTLE SHOW 


TO THE 


Qlst, 22d, 23d, and 24th October. 


It will be seen by the Proceed- 
ings of the Maryland Stale Agricul- 
tural Society, at the quarterly meet- 
ing held in August, that the period 
fixed for holding the Cattle Show, 
has been changed from Sept. to 
the above days in October. This 
change was made at the earnest 
solicitation of a number of the 
members and others desirous of be- 
ing present. who could not leave 
home so early as the time which 
had been originally adopted. 


MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 














The quarterly meeting of the Board of Managers | 


was held August 6, 1851, at the rooms of the Socie- 
ty—Charles B. Calvert, Esq , President in the chair. 

On motion of Mr. Sands, the premium list was 
reconsidered, for the purpose of amendment—It was 
then ordered, that the four premiums “for the best 
pen of Lambs,” be stricken out, and the following 
premiums in each of the four classes of Sheep be 
substituted viz: 

For the best pen of Ewe lambs, not lessthan 4, $4 
do do of Buck lambs, do do, 
And in the 3d. class of Agricultural Implements, 
the following be added, having been accidentally 

overlooked in making out the Prize list, viz: 

For the best Portable Grist Mill, $10 

Mr. Dobbin, of Howard Co. moved that the 
vote on the time of holding the Annual Exhibi- 
tion, be reconsidered—which was concurred in— 
He then moved that the lst, 22d, 23d and 24th of 
October, be selected for holding the same—Mr. 
Ear! of Queen Anne’s, moved that it be recorded 
that the change is made in consequence of th- 
general wish of the members of the Society, and 
others desirous of being present—which was as- 
sented to, and the motion of Mr. Dobbin was then 
concurred in. 


On motion of Mr. Holliday, of Kent, the See. 
retary was directed to prepare a circular, reques- 
ting the gentlemen appointed judges for the Ex- 
hibition to accept their appointment, and to notify 
the Secretary thereof prior to the Ist. Sept.—and 
in case of their inability to be present, to recom- 
mend substitutes from their county or neighborhood 
who would attend—and, in case no response was 
received, by the time designated, that the vacan- 
cies be filled by the selection of other persons to 
act as judges. 

On motion, the Board then adjourned to the an- 
nual meeting, on the evening of the 20th Oct. next, 

By order, Samu. Sanps, Secr’y. 


PRIZES FOR THE SEVENTH VOL. OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

To encourage and stimulate our friends and the 
well wishers of agricultural improvement, in their 
endeavors, we offer the following prizes for the lar- 
gest lists of subscribers, to be received up to 8 
o’clock on the first evening of the meeting of the 
State Agricultural Society, at its annual meeting 
the ensuing Fall—viz: 

PRIZES OFFERED. 
For the largest list of subscribers, $650 
“¢ 2d largest list, 36 
“ 3d do do 26 
“ 4th do do 16 

The subscriptions will be received at the club 
prices offered by us below, the cas for which must 
be paid before the time at which the competition 
closes. Thus, those who may obtain lists at the 
regular subscription price of $1, if they will make 
up a club of 6, will be furnished the same at $5 

. do do 10 
<« & do do 20 

One feature of the above offer to be noticed, is, 
that the names and cash of any who are now sub- 
| scribers, will be received—heretofore it has been 
| confined to new subscribers only. 

The Prizes will be paid in cash, or in silver ware, 
or in any agricultural implements which may be 
exhibited at the State Exhibition, at manufacturer’s 
prices. The names as received can be sent on, 
with the cash, and the number will be counted on 
the day specified, and announced at the time of the 
giving out the prizes of the State Society. All or- 
ders to be addressed to 

Sam. Sanps, Publisher, 
128 Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


Hams for the Cattle Show.—A correspondent at 
Hancock, Md. says he has some hams that would 
speak well for old Washington County, and thinks 
they would compete with those exhibited last Fall, 
atour Show—As the premiums are very liveral in 
this line for the coming Show, we hope our friend 
will not be backward in coming up to the scratch— 
Such a rich country as Washington County, should 
have been better represented than she was last 
fall—and we hope and expect that a more liberal 
spirit will be evinced this year—In a visit to her 
mountains during the past month, a number of her 
farmers promised to be here this Fall, and we ho 
they will not fail to bring with them some of the 
productions of their soil. 

A letter from our friend Dr. Wharton, while on 
a visit to this county, says: 

‘Our farmers here are greatly pleased with the 
change of the time of holding our Fair, and prom- 
ise to send down a strong delegation.” 
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Sale of Mr. segs Land, §&c.—We again refer 
to the sale to take 23d inst. The communi- 
cation of the Hon. Willoughby Newton, in this No. 
will show with what ease the lands of Eastern Vir- 
ginia can be improved. 


The **Farmer’’ in South Carolina.—A subscriber 


————— 


- jn this state, in remitting his subscription for the 


yolume, remarks: 

“Your paper affords me great gratification; your 
interest appears very deep in its success. The 
general tone, advice and bearing of it, accords 
very much with my feelings, and I always try to 

t into immediate practice whatever strikes me. 
t affords many suggestions in time of need. I have 
always found the more J read (on this subject) to 
that amount was business facilitated, and its vari- 
ous difficulties more readily encountered. 

I make a habit of purchasing all works on agri- 
culture which suit me, and J consider good, as I 
believe it is mpossiBLE to succeed without their 
assistance, particularly as that is my entire occu- 

tion. Your motto, or caption, is most peculiarly 
adapted to the entire subject of agriculture. 

[have always maintained that the reason that 
men do not succeed, that they do not know their 
true and real interests, the baneful effects of igno- 
rance. We must try and destroy the last, as our 
greatest enemy. I will try and send you subscribers.” 


Virginia.—A subscriber at Richmond, remitting 
for the subscriptions of his manager and others, 
says: 

‘*B. manages my farm, and whilst I have the 
Southern Planter sent to him, I am so pleased with 

our paper, | have determined to send it tohim, 

lieving I shall be well remunerated for tke ex- 
penditure. I will take pleasure in getting you all 
the subscribers Ican. Whilst I am confined close- 
ly here, and can go but seldom to my farm, I hope 
by the application of guano, plaster, lime, ashes, 
clover seed, &c. to show to my neighbors the great 
importance of spending our money freely on our 
lands, if we wish to realize a good per cent. I 
have more than doubled my crops in the last three 
years, and hope to double my present crops in 
three years more. Many of my neighbors are now 
willing to spend their money freely, in manures, 
that would not spend a doliar a few years ago, see- 
ing from my crops the importance of their doing 
$0, to be compensated for their Jabor.’’ 


North Carolina.—A subscriber at Mt. Airy, N. 
C., writes us :— 

‘You will find enclosed, two $1 notes, which I 
design sha!l pay my subscription to the ‘‘Farmer” 
for the years 1851, °2. I am very much pleased 
with your paper, and think it better adapted to our 
yey of agriculture, than any publication of the 

ay. 

Eastern Vircinta.—An esteemed friend, who is 








one of the best judges of good faming and good - 


men, writes us, (Aug. 4,) that he has just returned 
from a tour of 4 or 500 miles in Eastern Virginia— 
and adds: 

‘*My trip afforded me much gratification: as well 
as matter for reflection, and to profit by. I visited 
many of the estates, both large and small in several 
of the counties above Richmond; and also those far- 


famed—and justly so- on the James River:--Shirley, 


Berkley and Westover. J spent a day and night at 
Shirley.—and to say that you have partaken of the 
hospitality and kindness dispensed with liberal hands 
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and hearts, at Shirley and Westover, is equivalent 
to saying that you have viewed some of the best 
land and best farming in the **Old Dominion,”’— 
or indeed, any Dominion, old or new. I made co- 
pious notes of my “travels” for the gratification of 
my own fire-side circle; and if sufficiently’ at lei- 
sure, and in a writing mood,—not very likely to 
happen together tho’—I may perhaps refer to the 
subject again more in detail.”* % 

* We hope that both the “leisure” and “writing 
mood” may speedily “happen together,” and thag 
our good friend may improve them. 


Replies to a correspondent at Petersburg, Va.—A 
meadow cannot be formed out of your wet land 
until the ditches be cleaned out and the bushes cug 
off. The more valuable grasses will not grow on 
very wet lands; nor will they grow on lands that 
are worn out, without being assisted with manure, 
The kinds of manure for restoring such lands, you 
will find in the Essay on grasses, meadows, &c, 
published in the April and May numbers of the pre- 
sent volume. 

If you would mix 2 bushels of ashes with every 
load of earth excavated from your ditches in cleane 
ing them out, and then mix the whole together, in 
the proportion of one load of barn-yard manure, 
to 2 loads of the mixture, let it lay in heap 4 or 5 
weeks, 20 loads of such manure would be sufficient 
to so fertilize an acre as to enable you to lay down 
your meadow in grass. 

That part of your meadow, or Jow ground, that 
is subject to be covered with water, should be 
ditched and drained, so as to be made dry before 
you attempt to seed it with the artificial grasses, as 
none but the coarse aquatic tribes will thrive ip 
water. 

If you could obtain bone dust, 10 bushels dis- 
solved in sulphuric acid, mixed with 10 bushels of 
ashes, and sown breadcast, after the ground was 
ploughed, would fertilize an acre. 

For such land, after being drained and Jaid dry, 
we think a mixture of Timothy, Red top, and Orc 
ard grass would be best; the quantity of seed ip 
the following proportions: 

1 peck Timothy seed 
2 pecks Redtop, and 
1 bushel Orchard grass seed per acre. 

This combination would give you good crops of 
hay and luxuriant pastures. 

ir you apprehend your soil needs liming, it should 
be either limed or marled, after it has been relieved 
of its superabundance of water. 50 bushels of 
lime, or 100 bushels of marl to the acre would be 
enough. The soil, however, must be first manured. 
Sow your grass seeds in August or September, and 
broadcast your lime or mar! next winter, when the 
ground is frozen. In the spring, as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground and the earth firm, roll 
your newly set meadow. 

If manure is not available, sow and plough in, 2 
successive crops of peas;and lime, or marl, at the 
time of sowing the grass seeds. This will give you 
time to procure bone-dust and ashes, to increase 
the degree of fertility of the soil. Bone-dust and 
ashes can be applied at your leisure, say in the fall 
of every second year—first harrow your meadow, 
then sow thereon 5 bushels of bone-dust and 5 
bushels of ashes, broadcast and roll the Jand. This 
will keep up the productive character of your soil 





—nay, keep it moderately improving. Such appli- 
cations would ensure you good crops of grass. 
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The Committee of the Valley (Va.) Agricultu- 
ral Society, in their report of the Plowing Match 
noticed in our last, make mention of several other 
implements and machines, which we would be glad 
to see at the Exhibition of our State Society this 
fall, in the following terms: 

“The committee before closing this report deem 
it their duty to notice some other agricultural im- 

lements that were on the ground: The Wheat 
Drill of Messrs. Gardner & Rohr was in opera- 

_ tion, and elicited universal commendation, as did al- 
‘so that of Mr. D. E. Rohr, of Charlestown, A Grain 
Cradle, made by Mr. Jacob Wagely, which for 
neatness and workmanship, would be hard to beat— 
and with the present prospect, it will have a fair 
and ample field for operation before long. We also 
witnessed the operation of a Thresher and Cleaner, 
made by the enterprising and persevering machi- 

‘ nist, George F. S. Zimmerman. It threshes, sep- 
arates the straw and chaff from the grain, and bags 
it ready for the Mill. The whole of this operation 
is carried on with five hands. [t will clean and bag 
with ease 200 bushels per day. Mr. Zimmerman 
had also on the ground other machines, which, we 
have no doubt, would perform well—all they want 
is a fair show.” 

The plows which competed for the prize, were 
ehtered by L. S. King, and Wm. Koontz, of Wash- 
ington Co. Md. the first of which was successful; 
Wright & Steer, and Wright & Street, of Win- 
chester; G. W. Eichelberger, and J. Wayeley, of 
Jefferson Co.; L. W. Washington, of Halltown; 
Smith and Kemp, of Harper’s Ferry ; Jno. Terris, 
of Berkeley. 


Piowinc Matcu.—The Plowing Match, noticed 
in our last, to take place in Washington Co. Md. 
on the Ist Aug. by the Manor Agricultural Society, 
‘was attended by a large number of farmers, of 
Maryland, and from the neighboring counties of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. There vere fifteen 
Plows entered, and the Judges awarded the first 

remium to Mr. Isaac Conrad, for his Plaugh Regu- 
ator No. 7, and the second to Mr. Jacob Moats, 
for his Washington County Plough No. 6. They 
have aiso awarded the premium of three dollars to 
the best Plowman, to Mr. Peter Shannel, and the 
premium of one dollar to William Butler as the 
next best. The premium of three dollars for the 
best Plough team was awarded to Mr. John L. 
Cunningham, of Virginia. 

*‘The committee conclude their report by bearing | 
testimony to the general good feeling that existed | 
among the many competitors, and the zeal and 
feadiness with which they assisted each other when 
assistance was needed. The mechanical execution 
of all the Ploughs was very superior, and reflected 
no small degree of credit on the skill and intelli- 
gence of their manufacturers. The committee do 
hot consider it out of place in congratulating the 
Association upon the interest with which the Agri- 
cultural community regarded this first public exhi- 
bition of its objects, and they indulge the hope that 
the spirit then manifested augurs brightly for the 
future.”’ 

‘Imitating the course which the committee be- 
lieve is generally adopted at Plowing matches, they 
have given below the general data upon which they 
have based their decisions, remarking however that 
the manner in which each Plough performed its 
work constituted an essential element in forming 
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their judgment. The main object was to ascertain 
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what pattern Plough does the best work with the 
least labor to the team. For the satisfaction of 
all, the committee give the cost, weight, draft, 
depth and width of furrow of each Plough as re. 


corded.”’ 





| 
| 
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The address of Mr. Roman, on the occasion, is 
spoken of as one of distinguished ability, abound- 
ing in scientific facts, important to farmers, and 
altogether of a practical nature—and a general de- 
sire was manifested for its publication. Dr. John 
QO. Wharton, after Mr. R. concluded, was called 
upon, and entertained the audience for a brief 
space, with remarks upon experimental farming 
conducted by him. The Doctor’s remarks, (says 
the Herald of Yreedom) like those of Mr. Roman, 
were received with loud and hearty cheers. 

These exhibitions will have an important effect 
upon the agricultural prosperity of Washington 
County. 


Tue Journat or AcricuLture.—A new monthly 
Agricultural publication bearing the above title, 
has reached us. It is published at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, at the Horticultural Hall, at $2 per an- 
num.—Its editors are William 3. King, Esq. and 
James J. Mapes, L. L. D. Its editorial matter is 
written with taste and ability, and its selections 
evincive of judgment. In welcoming its conduc- 
tors into the brotherhood, we tender them our best 
wishes that their enterprise may be well sustained. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF WORN-OUT LANDS IN || one farm of like qual ity, where the yield has been 
VIRGINIA. as great. I therefore infer, that although there 


may be no peculiar merit in my mode of applying 
guano, it cannot be very defective, and as itisa 
i subject of great importance, about which there is 
considerable diversity of opinion, I take occasion 
to state my practice. The guano, after being sift- 
ed and reduced to proper fineness, is carried to the 
field in bags in the dry state, empty barrels are 
placed at convenient distances for the sower, and 
is no land in our country more susceptible of im-| ach bag in turn emptied into a barre] and mixed 
rovement—none offering greater inducements to with water until it is wet enough to be sowed with- 
investments. The facts stated are of peculiar|0Ut blowing away. It usually takes a common 


value just at this time, and the thanks of the far- bucketful to a bag. This is the only addition to 
mer are due to Mr. Newton for furnishing the | the guano, and the water is used for convenience 
a eee ee be derived from the mixture, though probably ta 
. ’ 5 1 ’ 
Linpen, Westm d Co. Va., Aug. 16, 1851. dry season that may be attended with benefit. The 
Te the Eitter of the Americun Farman guano is sowed, as evenly as possible, on the sur- 
I, to-day, finished threshing the crop of wheat) face of the rough fallow; and to ensure its equal 
on this farm, and, in compliance with my promise, | distribution (the land having been previously laid 
proceed to give you the result. The farm contains; off by furrows at 10 feet distance) it is sowed twice 
three hundred and eighty acres, (380) and was pur-| over. A heavy harrow immediately follows, which 
chased about fifteen years ago, at $4 an acre, a_ partially intermixes the guano with the surface 
“son then deemed high for ‘‘forest land.”’ In a’ soil, and prepares the land to receive the seed, 
opeful spirit, which I like to encourage in myself| which is then sowed and put in with the common 
as well as in others, as not only conducive to suc-j shoe horn cultivator, followed by heavy harrows, 
cess, but essential to happiness, I ventured to say| which finish the operation. The guano is thus 
of it, in the address delivered in October last, be-| thoroughly incorporated with the soil, and neither 
fore the Agricultural Society of Maryland, “the | remains upon the surface nor is buried too dee 
whole cost of the farm was $1520, and I have good | Experience and observation have taught us, that all 
reason to expect, with a favorable season, from the | coarse manures should be applied on the surface, 
crop now sown and dressed with guano, a bushel | and all fine manures, not excepting guano, as near 
of wheat for every dollar of the prime cost of the | the surface as may be, consistentiy with their 
farm.’’ This was no doubt, deemed by many, 2/ thorough incorporation with the soil. My county- 
very extravagant expectation, and was probably | man, Mr. L. Washington, a farmer of great intel- 
set down to the credit of an over sanguine temper. | Jigence and observation, informed me, that in com- 
The actual result, however, has far transcended | pliance with the usual prescription, he buried 
even my hopes, the yield being 2070 from 102 guano, a few years ago, deeply, with the plough, 
bushels of seed, or over 20 for one throughout the | for wheat. The crop was not very much enelit. 
entire crop. Forty-six bushels were sowed on) ted, and the next year, when the land was prepared 
clover fallow, and yielded 1040, or about 2244 for | for corn, a large part of the guano was turned up 
one. There were two varieties of wheat, the blue | entirely unchanged. On corn land my practics 
stem white, and Ruffin’s early purple straw. The) has been either to turn both wheat and guano ib 
blue stem was sowed on the fallow and the better | together with a light furrow, or to put in the guano 
part of the corn land and produced from 80 bushels | first with a light plow. and to cover the wheat with 
of seed 1668 bushels. The early purple straw was | a harrow. I have not perceived any material dif 
sowed on poor corn land, neither limed, nor other-| ference in the result. In this, as in all other mat- 
wise improved, than by the single dressing of gu-| ters on the farm, convenience and saving of time 
ano, and from 22 of seed yielded 402 bushels. The} should be regarded. 
whole expenditure for this crop in guano, was| [| have been familiar with this farm from 
about $400, and it was applied to both fallow and | childhood to the present time, and I have no a | 
corn land in proportion to its supposed strength at/| jection of its ever having produced as much as 
from 120 to 210 Ibs. to the acre. twenty-five bushels of wheat in any one year, until 
It will be thus seen, that I have derived from| I commenced improving it. 1 purchased it merely 
this single crop not only ‘a bushel of wheat for| asa healthy site for a residence, without the re- 
every dollar of the prime cost of the farm,’’ but | motest idea of ever deriving a profitin money from 
have also the seed returned and 448 bushels to re-| it. For six or eight years, I did not deem any part 
imburse the money expended in the guano, to say | of it capable of cookaain wheat, and none was 
nothing of the large quantity of straw and the| sowed. The progress of the wheat crop from yeat 
greatly improved condition of the land. Besides| to year, has been very remarkable. The first crop 
the profit derived from the wheat, the farm fur-| sowed was a total failure, not worth threshing, and 
nishing an abundance of milk and butter, fruit, | was used as litter for stables. The 2d yielded 56 
oe and fuel fora very large family, and| bushels; the 3d, by the use of one ton of African 
will produce of corn this year, anout 1000 bushels, | Guano and some lime and ashes, yielded 220 bush- 
with every prospect of a great annual increase for| els; the 4th, from an expenditure of one hundred 
the future. 1 leave you to calculate the profit of | dollars in African Guano, (a very inferior article) 
such an investment. produced 320 bushels; the fifth, from an expendi- 
I have heard of larger yields from small lots| ture of $200 in very peor Patagonian Guano pro+ 
dressed with guano this year, on land similar to| duced 540 bushels; the sixth, from an expenditures 
mine, but Iam not aware of any instance where as| of $300 partly in Peruvian and partly in Patagonian 
much as one hundred bushels were sowed, on any! Guano, yielded 1089 bushels; the seventh and lagt, 


The following communication from the Hon. 
Willoughby Newton, detailing his improvement of 
a worn-out farm in Eastern Virginia, will command 
the most intense interest. His success should not | 
only stimulate the young men of the good old 
commonwealth, to remain at home and improve 
their patrimonial estates, but should attract capi- 
talists from abroad. It must be obvious that there 
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from $400 expended in Peruvian Guano, produced 


+ He crop stated in the first part of this communica- 
ion. 

During this period, nearly all the arable land 
has been limed, at the rate of 25 to 50 bushels to 
the acre, and the rotation changed as rapidly as 
circumstances would permit, from the old three 
shift system to the five field fallow system of the 
Pamunkey. The land has improved, if possible, 
more rapidly than the crops, and I have no doubt, 
will, with judicious management and a small an- 
nual expenditure in manures, go on to produce in- 
creased crops of grain and grass, until the ultimate 
point of production of the most fertile soils is 
reached. 

In this improvement, every dollar expended has 
been refunded with profit, in the crops of each 
year, and the farm is certainly intrinsically worth 
now, more than ten times its cost. 

These results are surely most encouraging, and 
should urge the farmers, especially the young far- 
mers of Eastern Virginia, to devote their energies 
to the improvement of the soil, as the surest road 
to competence, if not to fortune. Unfortunately, 
we have not among us capital and labor sufficient 
for the full development of the resources of the 
country. Much of the land must, of necessity, re- 
main unimproved, unless our young men will all 
remain at home, or we can derive population and 
capital from other quarters. I cannot believe, that 
a@ country, possessing all the advantages of this 
highly favored region, can remain, much longer, 
shut out from general observation, and [ predict as 
its early destiny, universal improvement. 

But I must forbear. I commenced to give you a 
few facts, and [ find myself indulging in an essay. 
With best wishes for your success in the noble en- 
terprise in which you are engaged, 

I remain very truly yrs. 
Witiovensy Newron. 


Bee Hives.—A correspondent asks where the Bee 
Hives recommended by Mr. Stabler (and for which 
he received a premium at our State Fair,) can be 
had. The p'an was given in our number for April, 
1850, and any one acquainted with the use of tools 
can make them from the engravings and descrip- 
tion there given. We cannot pretend to say 
‘“‘whether this is the best hive in use’’—but better 
testimony of its value than that given in our last, 
from such a man as Mr. Barnes, we would noi de- 
sire. 


Pea Vines for Milch Cows.—Mr. J. Q. Hewlett, 
of this city, informs us that he took his cows off of 
an excellent clover field, and put them to feed on 
the vines of the black pea, the result of which 
was, that the first week the product of the butter 
was increased from 16 to 21 lbs. and the second 
week a still further improvement from 2] to 24 lbs. 


Wheat.—We have received several samples of 
very superior wheat in addition to those heretofore 
noticed—among them, one from Jno. Q. Hewlett, 
Esq., raised on his farm near this city, the blue 
stem white wheat, and a very beautiful sample of 
this favorite variety—it is, we think, the heaviest 
wheat we have seen. Mr. Hewlett, by measure- 
mént, obtained 42 bushels per acre of this wheat. 

We have alsoa sample left with us by G. 8S. 
Holliday, Esq. of Kent Co. of a variety called the 
N. York Golden Flint—Mr. H. exhibited it at the 
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meeting of the Board of Managers of the State So- 
ciety, on the 6th ult. and it was pronounced the 
finest sample of wheat seen this season. Wehave 
subsequently received a package of it from Jno. E, 
Gale, Esq. of Chestertown, who raised on his farm 
in Kent Co. about 265 bushels—he thus describes 
it—“It was sown on common land, unimproved; 
it is a forward wheat, equally as early as the Medi- 
terranean—has suffered less by fly—is a smooth 
[white] wheat; does not grow very high—has as 
strong a stalk as any wheat I ever saw, and is very 
hard to shatier.”” Mr. G. says he obtained a few 
grains from a friend, and has been cuitivating it for 
five years—he does not give the amount of the pro- 
duct per acre. His agent in Baltimore, Mr. John 
Wilmer, will have about 100 bushels for sale—he 
had sold near home, a portion of his product, when 
he wrote us, at $2 per bushel. 


New Plow.—The Balt. Co. Advocate says that 
Mr. Longnecker, of Cockeysville, has for sale, at 
the low price of $5.25, an excellent kind of Plow, 
several of which are now in use in the neighbor- 
hood, and they are said to be preferable to any 
other. 


Disease IN THE Peacu TREE. 
Horerton, near Washington, Aug. 15, 1851. 

It has often been remarked, that the Peach, once 
so luscious and healthful, is becoming deteriorated, 
being more sour anda little bitter, and peach-grow- 
ers have sought a remedy by picking much of the 
fruit before its maturity. With much labor and 
great care they have partially succeeded, but yet 
the fruit is too sour, and the quantity is much di- 
minished by this practice. 

By experiments with my trees, I have become 
fully satisfied that the injury to the fruit, and even- 
tually the destruction of the tree, is caused by the 
grub or worm which preys upon the bark at the 
surface of the earth, extending to the roots, sepa- 
rating the bark from the tree, and thus depriving it 
of its sap or nourishment, and rendering it unable 
to sustain and perfect its fruit; hence its untimely 
fall or stunted growth. That it is lack of sap that 
causes souiness, any one may see by partially 
breaking a limb and allowing the fruit to ripen 
with its short supply cf sap, and then comparing 
the fruit with that on the other portions of the tree. 

The destruction of the worm (if my supposition 


be correct) is of primary importance. This, 1 
think, can easily be done. I commenced my ex- 
periment with a few trees in March. After a few 


weeks, I found the appearance of the trees much 
better than others, and made thorough examination 
for worms, but found none living. Ihave had the 
balance of the trees like treated. The fruit was 
not picked or thinned, but the trees have perfected 
the la: gest possible quantity (many of them break- 
ing, notwithstanding the props) of fair size, fine 
appearance and much better quality than they have 
before borne—many of them as fine flavor as I ever 
tasted. The trees have been examined by different 
persons, but no grubs have been found. 

The manner of treatment may form the subject 
of another communication, 

I have not experimented fully with the Plum, but 
hope for success with that also. 

Respectfuily, J.C. Lewis. 

[Our readers, we can promise, will be gratified 
to hear further from Mr. Lewis on this subject.— 
Ed. A. Far.] 
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- upon an acre of Ruta-bagas, than would 10 bushels 


, as effective as the former. 
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AppLicaTION oF Bone-pust.—-Our friend of 
Bruington, King & Queen Co. Va. is informed, that 
pone-dust is good manure for almost every vegetable 

uct that grows. Whether the crushed bones 
which he applied to his crop of Ruta-bagas, will 
act efficiently or not, we are not prepared to say. 
Their action will depend upon the fineness to which 
they may have been crushed. Bones, applied to 
the turnip crop in England, are generally previ- 
ously dissolved by Sulphuric acid; the mode of 
doing so will be seen in an article on bones in 
another part of our present number. If the season 
should prove seasonuble, the partial decomposition 
of the crushed bones applied by our correspondent, 
may be effected, and, to that extent, will his ruta- 
bagas be benefitted; but as bones, unassisted, de- 
compose slowly, without the aid of moisture and 
heat, as the Ruta-bagas grow rapidly, it is possible 
that the benefit they may derive will be but partial. 
If such should be the case, his investment will not 
be lost, as he will find the succeeding crop will be 
greatly benefitted. 

Had our friend mixed two bushels of ashes, and 
lof salt, with each bushel of crushed bones, mois- 
tened the bones first, and left the whole in pie four 
or five weeks before using the mixture, shoveling it 
over two or three times during that period, the 
bones would have been sufficiently reduced to have 
given efficiency to their action. 

Our friend asks:— 

“If mixed with Sulphuric acid, would not the 
phosphate in the bones be destroyed, and a sulphate 
formed not so good or so available to vegetation ?’’ 

To this question we answer, no! the action of 
the Sulphuric acid would not be to destroy, but to 
separate the particles of which the bones are com- 
posed, thus rendering them more easy to be taken 
up as food by the roots of the plants,—new com- 
— would be formed, but these would be readi- 
ly soluble in water, and, therefore, easily partaken 
of by the plants. We feel justified in saying, that 
4bushels of bones, dissolved in 100 Ibs. of Sul- 
phuric acid, would have a more powerful effect 


of bones sown alone. The bone-dust, when dis- 
solved in Sulphuric acid, should be mixed with an 
equal quantity of ashes. 

For lasting effects upon the soil, crushed bones 
alone are best—for prompt action upon a growing 
crop, bones dissolved in Sulphuric acid are thrice 
He that wants to en- 
sure a full crop the first year should dissolve his 
bones—he that desires to improve his soil for future 
products should apply the bones undissolved. 


A Maryland Farmer —A correspondent of the 
“American,’’ writing from Easton, Md. says that 
Mr. T. Hughlett has about 4000 acres of land, in 
that county, and that one of the tracts contains up- 
wards of 2200 acres of the hest quality land—sitn- 
ated about 4 miles from Easton, ‘‘and extends for 
several miles upon the Choptank river, a stream 
navigated by steamboats and vessels of the largest 
size. The banks in many places are forty or fift 
feet high, and consist of the purest marl, thus af- 
fording the greatest quantity of rich manure. The 
barns, stables, quarters and other out-houses are 
new, large, and built in the most approved style. 
But the stock upon this plantation is one of the 
grand objects of att:action to the farmer. We 





could almost imagine ourselves in Old England, as 
we saw the Durham and the Devonshire cattle, the 
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Cotswold and Bakewell sheep, the Chester hogs, 
grazing in clover up to their knees, as fat and as 
round as butter balls. Mr. H. has a Durham bull, 
appropriately called by the blacks «*Goliah,”’ from 
his immense size. He is about fifteen hands in 
height, large in proportion, and a most perfect 
specimen of the breed. As ‘‘Goliah’? moves 
along, his head erect, his horns beautifully arched, 
the ground seems to tremble under his weight.— 
‘“‘Goliah’s’’ calves sell for $30 or $40 each. The 
Durham and Devonshire cows are splendid looking 
animals, some of them giving five gallons of rich 
milk daily. The Devonshire oxen on this estate 
are the largest and strongest we have ever seen, 
Here are sheep that sre worthy of exhibition at 
the World’s Fair.* We sawaram of the Cotswold 
breed that weighed 250 pounds, and yielded 18 

nunds of wool, twelve inches in length, yearly. 

is make was beautiful, and his long, white and 
silky wool gave him a noble appearance. 

Some of the Chester pigs, not four months old, 
weighed 150 pounds’ Mr. H. pays especial atten- 
tion to hjs stock, and I suppose no plantation in the 
country has superior stock to this. Mr. H. though 
a young planter, is regarded as one of the best and 
most successful upon the Shore. He is now build- 
ing an elegant mansion on the banks of the a 
tank, upon one of his estates that joins the princely 
estate of his brother, Mr. W. Hughlett. The plan- 
tation upon which he is building is 60 or 70 miles 
from Baltimore, and steamboats to and from that 
city pass by itdaily. The situation has a command- 
ing view of the river for miles above and below it, 
with the adjoining country, presenting one of na- 
ture’s most lovely panoramas. The grounds are 
to be laid out in a style suitable for such a residence, 
and adorned with ornamental trees and flowers. 
But of all the rare and lovely flowers which Mr. H. 
has upon his grounds, none are half so fair as that 
flower which enlivens and cheers his path through 
life, and whose smiles give to this earthly paradise 
its brightest charms. Mr. H. is one of the most 
hospitable and liberal of men, and whenever a 
school-house is to be raised, a church to be built, or 
any charitable object promoted, he gives largely; 
and upon this splendid estate, ‘‘shut out from the 
gaze of the rude world,”’ he passes most of his 
time in sweet and elegant retirement, receiving 
from all who know him that most desirable of all 
titles, ‘One of Nature’s truest and best Noblemen.’ 

[* If is to be hoped that this public spirited far- 
mer will have some of his stock at our Cattle 
Show this fall. There are a number of farmers 
in Talbot, who could make an Exhibition of Sheep 
which would do credit to any country.—Ed. 4: Far.] 


AppLicaTION oF Guano.—We seize the occasion 
to repeat our advice to our agricultural friends 
who intend using Guano this season, to use plaster, 
or ground charcoal, with it, to fix and prolong the 
action of the ammonia, which is perhaps its most 
efficient element. Such admixture would be ad- 
visable in all soi's, but, in light, porous ones, we 
hold it to be indispensable. He who expends his. 
means in the purchase of costly manures, should 
look beyond the growth of a single crop for his re 
muneration—he should look to the improvement of 
his soil for the grow‘h of future crops,—and such 
being true economy, it should be an object to pre- 
vent the loss of the manure he may apply. Those 
who talk about guano and plaster being antagonis- 
tic to each other, speak without knowledge—know. 
nothing about the matter. 
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American Macuines at THE Wortp’s Fair. 


The London correspondent of the Philadelphia 
North American says: 


A trial of a few agricultural implements which 
have been shown in the great Exhibition, was made 
yesterday at Mr. Mechi’s model farm, at ‘Tiptree- 
heath. Col. Johnson, of New York, was present 
onthe partof the United States. ‘The American 
reaping machines attracted much attention, but as 
the wheat was wet and unripe, only one tnachine 
worked to advantage. This was M’Cormick’s.— 
The Times sent a reporter tou Tiptree, and he says 
that about the success of this machine when tried 
under more favorable circumstances, there cannot 
be a doubt; and as to its advantages, they were suf- 
ficiently indicated yesterday by the loud cheers 
which burst from the large body of farmers assem- 
bled. The Times adds “that it is not a little singu- 
Jar that such an invention should come to us from 
America, where the short comings of the labor- 
market have compelled people to look out for me- 
chanical facilities in carrying out their harvesting 
operations. There it has been in existence for se- 
ven years, while we in this country have been go- 
ing on from autumn to autumn, dependent for secu- 
ring our crops upon armies of impoverished Irish 
peasants, who come to reap, and remain to fil] our 
work houses, swell our rates, and aggravate the 
moral and physical wretchedaess of our surplus pop- 
ulation.”» The ‘Morning Post” of to-day, referring 
to the meeting at Mechi’s farm, and the trial of ag- 
ricultural instruments, remarks of Mr. McCormick’s 
machine, that twice did it go over the field, and, 
“without the slightest failure, cut the corn, leaving 
the stubble about the ordinary heigiit, and throwing 
the several plants at the side of its path in heaps, 
just fitted for being tied up in sheaves. It is proba- 
ble that some improvements and modifications of 
the details of this implement may be discovered, but 
its universal adoption must be a matter of certain- 
ty.” “It must be obvious that, with this imple- 
ment, the farmer obtains in a far greater degree a 
control over his harvest with which he never had 
before; and the extra wages paid to Irish reapers 
will be saved. This machine has been in general 
use several years in America, and its introduction 
here is one of the most important helps which the 
farmer has lately received from machinery. These 
very critics, who now speak in such high terms of 
praise of this American machine, spoke of it with 
ridicule when it was in the Crystal Palace! When, 
however, they discovered the practical utility of 
many of the American articles in the Exhibition, 
they are astonished at the ingenuity of the Ameri- 
cans. So M’Cormick’s reaping machine will be 
awarded a first class prize.” 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Evening Journal, 
says that the rain was incessant, and it was proposed 
that the trial of the Reapers should be deferred— 
but the company being assembled at the farm of 
Mr. Mechi, who held an annual festival, for the ex- 
amination of his crops, stock, &c. that gentleman in- 
sisted that the trial should proceed—‘*Mr. Mechi’s 
crop w3s not ripe, but quite green—the crop was 
heavy upon the ground, and every thing as unfavor- 
able as possible for the trial of the Reapers. The 
people present were ciamorous for the trial, and the 
person having Hussey’s Reaper in charge placed it 
upon the field, and a trial was made with it; but the 
grain was so green, that it soon clogged the ma- 
chine, and it passed over without cutting it. This 


ac ES 


damped, as you may well imagine, the spirits of 
many who had hoped the trial would have been sat. 
isfactory. It was suggested by the other memben 
of the Jury, that we had better not try M’Cormick’y; 
but | informed them that the machine was there for 
trial, and it must be tried, as 1 could not consent 
that the gentlemen present, many of whom had come 
for the sole purpose of witnessing the trial, should 
go away with the impression that our Reapers could 
not do the work promised. McCormick’s reaper 
was accordingly placed to its work, and with a sip. 
gle span of horses, it went through the grain, green 
as it was, cutting all before it. When | ordered the 
machine stopped, the crowd around it who had fol 
lowed after very closely, were addressed by Mr, 
Mechi. He said to them: ‘*Gentlemen—here is 
triumph for the American reaping machine. Jt has 
under all its disadvantages done its work completely. 
Now let us, as Englislimen, show that we appreci 
ate this contribution to our implements for cheapen- 
ing our agriculture, and let us give the Americans 
three hearty English cheers!” They gave them, | 
assure you, with a will; and a fourth with a hip! 
hip! hurira! The jurors then required the machine 
to cut another swath, so that it might be timed, and 
its powers ascertained. Accordingly the machine 
was put in operation again, and cut 74 yards in 
length, in 70 seconds, doing its work first rate, and 
to the satisfaction of every one present. At this 
rate it would cut twenty acres per day during their 
usual hours of work here. A large number of the 
farmers present called upon me to express theit 
great gratification at the result under such unfavor- 
able circumstances, and said they considered the 
result a great triumph for the American machine, 
and that it had fully redeemed everything I had said 
in relation to its capabilities. 

“‘Hussey’s was afterwards tried upon a clover 
field and did the work well. A machine made af: 
ter Hussey’s, by Garret, here, with some alterations, 
was tried on a clover field, but would not work. 
The English machinists will learn by-and-by, if 
they expect to improve American Machines, they 
must Jearn to work them ;—until they do that, their 
attemps to improve will fail, as this did. Another 
trial will be given when the grain is ripe, probably 
for the satisfaction of many who were not present, 
and who are anxious to see the machines work.” 


Anatysis or A Fertite Somuw.—A subscriber at 
Cub Creek, Va., in transmitting his subscription 
asks us to “insert in some future number, an analysis 
of a perfect soil.” In compliance with his request 
we give the following 


Analysis of a new soil on the banks of the Ohio River, 


possessing great fertility. 
Quartz sand and silicates, (sand) 87.143 
Alumina, (clay) 5.666 
Oxides of iron, 2.220 
Oxides of manganese, 0.360 
Lime, 0.565 
Magnesia, 0.312 
Potash and Soda, 0145 
Phosphoric acid, 0.060 
Sulphuric acid, 0 027 
Chlorine in common salt, 0 026 
Humic acid, 1.304 
Insoluble humus, 1072 


Organic matters containing nitrogen, 1.011 
Carbonic acid united to the lime, 0.080 
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Suave Trees:—A subscriber at Pomonkey, Charles 
County, Md., asks us :-— 

1. ‘What would be the speediest way of getting 
9 good set of shade trees?” 

Q. ‘What the best kind of trees?” 

3. ‘*What the best manure?”’ 

4. “Time of planting—-management?’’ 

5. ‘Would Guano act well on trees, and how 
used ?”? 

Replies. 1. We presume that the speediest way 
of getting shade trees would be to buy them from 
an established nurseryman of good reputation. 

2. As to the best kind of trees, that is a matter 
of taste, and must be determined according to the 
circumstances. .If shade be speedily wanted, quick 

wing trees should be availed of. The silver leaved 
ow or Abele tree, is of quick growth and of great 
beauty, so also, is the Honey Locust. T! e filan- 
thus or Tree of Heaven, grows with great rapidity, 
and is a beautiful tree, but there are two objections 
against it,—it sends up innumerable suckers, and 
the odor from its flowers is of the most nauseous 
and suffocating character. The Paper Mulberry is 
uick of growth, furms a beautiful tree, but, like 
the Alianthus, it sends up hosts of suckers. No 
tree, in our eye, is so graceful as our own White 
Oak. If tardy in growth, it is beautiful in form and 
foliage. The Horse Chesnut, English Elm, Sugar 
leaved Maple, European Linden, Tulip Tree, 
American Weeping Elm, White Ash, Weeping 
Ash, Mountain Ash, Beech, Sycamore, English 
Walnut, Shellbark Hickory, American, and Span- 
ish Chesnut, and Osage Orange, are each and all 
fine lawn trees. In placing them, each tree should 
be allowed sufticient distance to derive the full bene- 
fit of sun and air, and have ample room for the ex- 
pansion of the branches. 

Each lawn should be interspersed with evergreens. 
Amongst these, the Weymouth or White Pine, 
Spruces, Arbor Vite, the Holly, and the Red Ce- 
dar, should not be forgotten. Nor should the Althea, 
Laburnum, Virburnum, Rose, Lilac, Snowball, and 
various other flowering shrubs be omitted. 

3. A compost formed of 2 parts marsh mud, 2 
parts stable manure, 2 parts ashes, 1 part plaster 
and 1 part bone-dust, would be as good manure as 
could be used. 

4. Asa general thing, we should prefer to plant 
the decidious trees in the fall. As tothe time of 
poeies evergreens, we should prefer the spring— 

anagement; keep the ground around the trees 
clean, and moderat+ly moist in times of drought. 

5. Guano could be very advantageously intro- 
duced, as a component part of the compost named 
above. A hundred weight added to the enumerated 
ingredients, would increase the value of the manure. 
The compost should be formed into a heap and re- 
main several weeks, say 6 or 8, before being used. 
It should, however, be shoveled over every two 
weeks during the time, to encourage decomposition 
and thoroughly mix the several parts. 


GUANO AND PLASTER. 
Pererssure, Aug. 13, 1851. 
Td the Editor of the American Farmer— 

As bearing on the subject which has been in 
course of discussion between us, I enclose for pub- 
lication a letter from J. Bunch of Chuckatuck, Va. 
Its character is of a nature to speak for itself. As 
the evidence accumulates in this matter, I hope to 
see you relieved from the necessity of periodically 


| recommending the mixture of plaster and guano— 


at least as ofien as you have done in the last Am. 
Farmer. I have not taken the pains to count the 
number of times, but suppose they are not much 
short of a dozen in that single issue. T.S. P. 


Cuaucxatuck, Nansemond Co. Va., 
Aug. 9, 1851. 

Sir:—I beg you will pardon the liberty taken. 
Having seen in the Am. Farmer a controversy 
relative to Plaster and Guano, I have concluded to 
state to you, sir, the result of the plaster and gu- 
ano on my crops. In the spring of 1850, accord- 
ing to information, I used them mixed in equal 
parts—dividing a good handful to 3 hills of corn, 
first covering the guano, then dropping the corn, 
and covering that. The roots. of the young corn, 
so soon as they touched the guano, all died—of 
course I had to replant. I had 6 rows opened deep 
and drilled at the rate of 300 Ibs. to the acre—cov- 
ered it deep with the plow, and on top of it planted 
the corn. If the guano did the crop any good, I 
am not prepared to say so. I also applied it to 
sweet potatoes, cabbages, pumpkins, turnips, and 
cymlins, and saw no good from it. One of my 
neighbors applied it mixed to wheat, oats and corn 
—no good resulted. 

I concluded not to give up so soon, but bought 
more guaho in the spring of 1851. Having no faith 
in the manure, I would not mix plaster with it, 
though I had the plaster. The guano alone was 
applied to corn, when about two feet high, on each 
side of the corn—a handful divided to 4 hills—then 
covered it with the plough. When the corn grew 
to be 4 to 5 feet high, it began to look more thrifty 
—and I think a marked difference in favor of the 
guano is visible at this time. 

I have used plaster for several different years, 
on clover and wheat—and on oats and clover this 
spring—had it used while raining—but I saw no 
good from it at all—and in fact have never yet seen 
~ good it did, first or last. 

eing a man of no letters, must beg you to over- 
look all imperfections. 

Perhaps I ought to have sent this to the Editor, 
but concluded it best to send it to you, sir. 

Respectfully yours, J. Buncn. 

Our friend “T. S. P.’’ is welcome to the full 
benefit of all such experiments—they amount to 
nothing. As an offset, however, to Mr. Bunch’s 
experiment, we give the following extract from a 
letter to us from Thos. Slaughter, of Madison C: 
H. Va., under date of Aug. 9:— 

‘‘We have had in this region an extraordinary 
drought, continuing from early in May to the last 
of July—the consequence of which is, a very bad 
promise for the crop of corn, which will scarcely 
reach half a crop in this section of the State. 

‘‘The Wheat crop, wherever guanoed, very fine, 
the guano making a difference, in some — 
of 13 bushels to the acre, over and above tha 
which had no guano, immediately alongside. I 
used my Guano, 3 tons, in combination with 2 tons 
Plaster, applying 250 lbs. of the mixture to an acre 
—the effect strikingly good, and entirely satisfao- 
tory. 


Potato Rot.—The Rochester ‘*Rural New York- 
er,’’ says that the rot in the potato crop has ap- 
peared within the last two weeks in that quarter of 
the State to an alarming extent.—In Vermont we 











hear of similar complaints. 
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FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 

Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for the 
merican Farmer. 

This being a fall month, much is required to 
have every thing in readiness for the putting in of 
all tender plants that don’t stand the winter. Re- 
potting should now be attended to, if not already 
done; have every plant that requires it, neatly tied 
ups and free of insects, before housing them, for 
if put away in that state, soon they will infest a 
whole house, which gives a bad appearance, and 
affects the bloom—the white mealy bug is quite a 

t to plants, and especially on the Cactus, Fuchias, 
Passificras, Cape Jasmines, and many others; by 
taking a small brush and thoroughly cleaning the 
plants, is about the best way to destroy them, and 
much the cleanest; the house should also be tho- 
roughly cleansed, white washed, and painted, and 
the flues put in order before the plants are put 
away for the winter. 

Camellias that were not repotted before they 
were inarched, should be now attended to, or give 
them fresh drainage—inarches, if ready, might be 
cut off, and kept in a shady, close frame for a time, 
to insure their success, as they are often lost by 
exposure, after being taken off the plants; the 
look well for several weeks, and then die off, whic 
might be avoided with a little care—give them fre- 
quent syringings. 

All the greenhouse bulbs, as Oxalises, Ixias, 
Babianas, Gladiolus, and others, should be looked 
over, and some repotted for an early bloom—three 
or four roots in each pot are sufficient—give them 
plenty of drainage, and expose them out of doors 
till the time of taking in the plants next month, 
according to the weather. 

Chinese Primroses, and other seedlings, repot in 
small pots; also the doubie kinds increase from 
cuttings. 

Japan Lillies should be sparingly watered, if in 

ts 


Roses intended for flowering, repot in suitable 
pots, and have them ready for an early bloom, also 
to keep up a succession of flowers through the 
winter. 

Budding may yet be done this month, and cut- 
tings taken off for a young stock. 

| me intended to flower through the win- 
ter, should be particularly attended to, in repotting, 

-; some a little more tender than others, will re- 
tre housing sooner, but give them plenty of air 

Il the weather sets in cold, which is generally in 
October. 

C hemums will require the proper sized 
pots for flowering; ” them a guod strong loamy 
soil, with a little leaf mould and cow manure weil 
decomposed, with plenty of water, and not too 
much crowded together, and you may rely ona 
fine bloon, if properly managed. 

Dahiias will be in fine bloom this month, and all 
that is required is to keep them tied up and fre 
quently watered. 

Seeds of different plants gather when ripe. 





A Hint ro Bracksmirus.—The cutting of bars 
of iron or pipes with the chisel is a laborious and 
process. By the following mode the same en: 

is attained more speedily, easily and neatly: Brine 
the iron to a white heat, and then fixing it in a vice 
apply the common saw, which, without being turn- 
ed in the edge, or injured in any respect, will di- 
vide it as easily as if it were a carrot! 








cultural Clubs 
of Talbot Co. Md. offer for premium, 10 volumes 
handsomely bound of the Farmers’ Register, pre. 
sented by Mr. Ruffin, valued at $55, ‘‘for the best 
set of experiments to be made in 1851, serving to 
show the degree of injury (if any) caused to the 
product and value of Indian corn by stripping off 
the green blades for fodder—or by cutting off the 
tops above the ears—or by both these operations, 
as usual, compared with cutting off the entire plant 
close to the ground at a somewhat later period, 
and securing the whole in stocks—and all these 
compared with corn left standing and entire.” 

For the second, third and fourth grade of ex. 
periments, one bound copy of Ruffin’s Essay on 
Calcareous Manures to each. 

Note.—Each space for the different observations 
shall not be less than 14 of anacre. The measure 
and weight of the grain from each space shall be 
ascertained precisely. The quantities of other 
provender, its condition and value, which may be 
ascertained by estimate, and with such approxima- 
tion to precision as the stated circumstances ma 
admit. The date of each operation to be stated, 
and for each the apparent degree of maturity, or 
other condition of the corn. 

Each experimenter shall measure his several par- 
cels, and shall shell and measure and weigh one- 
half of each parcel on or about the Ist of January 
next, and shall shell and measure and weigh the 
other half on or about the Ist of May next. 

In awarding the premium, the judges will have 
regard to all the circumstances, and decide in favor 
of the competitor whose experiments shall best 
combine a judicious plan of conduct, accurate pro- 
cedure in details, full and accurate results, and also 
such testimony of the important facts as the cir- 
cumstances will admit of being furnished. 

Five competent and disinterested gentlemen will 
in due time be selected to act as judges. Competi- 
tors will report on or before the 20th of May next, 
by addressing, at Easton, Md., M. Tilghman Golds- 
borough, Secretary Board of Trustees of the Md. 
Agricultural Society for the Eastern Shore, and 
David Kerr, Sec’ry of Farmer’s Inspecting Asso- 
ciation of Talbot county. 

The premiums are open to competition by the 
farmers of Maryland, and by those of Virginia, 
East of the Blue Ridge mountains. In illustration 
of one class of subjects, to wit:—Experimental in- 
vestigation, recommended by Edmund Ruffin, Esq. 
in his lecture delivered before the Agricultural So- 
cieties of Talbot county, Md. in November last, 
and to test a general practice of questionabie utili- 
ty, and by which, if it be wrong, as it is supposed 
to be, the value of millions of dollars may be an- 
nually lost to the farmers of the United States. 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS FOR 1851. 
The American Institute Exhibition will be opened 
to visitors at Castle Garden, New York city, on 
the Ist Oct. The Cattle Show in connexion with 
the Institute’s Exhibition, will be held at Madison 
College, cor. 5th Avenue and 23d street, N. York, 
on the 15th, 16th and 17th Oct. and the Ploughing 
Match wi'l take place on the line of the Harlem 
railroad, 20 miles from New York, on the 8th and 
9th Oct. 
The Exhibition of the Maryland Institute for th 
Promotion. of the Mechanic ris opens on the 20th 
October, (theday before the State Agricultural So- 
ciety’s Show commences,) and closes on 19th Nov. 
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The New York State Agricultural Society will hold 
jts annual Exhibition at Rochester, on the 16th, 
17th, 18th and 19th of Sept. inst. 

The Agricultural Association of yy Canada, 
holds an Exhibition at Toronto on the 24th, 25th 
and 26th Sept. 

The Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society’s Ex- 
hibition will be held at Harrisburg, on the 23d, 
94th and 25th Oct. 

A Vermont State Agricultural Society was formed 
16th June, and Hon. Frederick Holbrook elected 
President. A State Fair is to be held, but the time 
js not yet fixed. 

The Michigan State Agricultural Society holds its 
annual Exhibition at Detroit, on 24th, 25ih and 
96th Sept. inst. 

The Valley Agricultural Society holds an Exhi-, 
bition on the 16th, 17th and 18th Oct. 

Southern Central Agricultural Society—The an- 
nual exhibition will be held 29th, 30th and 3lst 
Oct. at Macon, Geo. Judge Garrett Andrews is 
to deliver the Address, and the Rt. Rev. Stephen 
Elliott, the annual address before the Horticultural 
Society, at the same time and place. 





The Charles County (Md.) Agricultural Society 
have not yet announced the time of holding their 
Fall Show. Geo. W. Matthews, Esq. is to deliver 
the address. The following list of premiums are 
offered to competitors: 

Horses and Mules.—For the best Stallion, $5; do 
Brood Mare, thorough bred, 5; do common breed, 
3; do Colt, thorough bred, 1 to3 years, 2; do Filly, 


do do, 2; do pair of Horses for general draft, 5; |: 


do Saddle Horse, 3; do Jack, 5; do pair Mules, 5; 
do Mule Colt, from 1 to 3 years, 2—Colts to be con- 
sidered 3 years until they have completed their 4th 
ear. 

, Cattle.—For best Bull, improved breed, $5; do 
common breed, 3; do of any breed, from 1 to3 
years, 3; best Milch Cow, improved breed, 5; do 
do common breed, 3; do Heifer, improved breed, 
2; do do common breed, 2; do yoke of Oxen, 5; 
do do from 1 to 3 years, 2. 

Sheep.—For best Buck, improved breed, $3; do 
air of Ewes, do 3; do Buck, common breed, 2; 
o pair of Ewes, common breed, 2; do slaughtered 

Mutton, 2; do lot of Lambs, not less than 4, $2. 

Hogs.—For best Boar, $2; do Sow, 2; do Sow 
and Pigs, not less than six, 2; do Pork Hog, 2. 

Agricultural Productions. —For best hhd. Tobacco 
not Jess than 600 Ibs. $5; second best do 4; third 
best do. 2; best field of Wheat not less than five 
acres, 8; best acre of Wheat, 4; second best do. 
3; best acre of Oats, 3; best field of Corn not less 
than 5 acres, 8; best acre do. 4; second do. 3; 44 
acre Irish Potatoes, 3; 1g do Turnips, 2. 

Products of the Garden.—For best bushel of Irish 
Potatoes, $1; do Sweet do. 1; best specimen of 
Cabbages not less than six, 1; do lot of Beets, not 
less than ten, 1; do half bushel of Parsnips, 1; do 
do Carrots, 1; do lot of Pumpkins, not less than 6, 
1; do lot of assorted Vegetables, 2. 

Home Manufactures.—For best twilled Cloth, not 
less than 5 yards, $3; 2d best do. 2; best striped or 
plaid Linsey, do. 2; 2d best do. 2; best plaid Cot- 
ton, do. 2; do Cassinett, do. 2; do. domestic Flan- 
nel. do. 2; 2d best do do. 2; best home-made yarn 
Counterpane, 2; do home-made Quilt, 4; 2d best 


Stockings, 2; best lot of Tapestry, 4; do fancy 
Needlework, other than Tapestry, 2; do plain do 2. 
Butter.—For the best potted Butter, not less than 
5 Ibs. to be potted before Ist Oct. $3; 2d best do. 
2; best lot of fresh do. 2; 2d best do. 1; best home- 
made wheat Bread, 2; do corn do. 1; do Soap, 3; 
2d best do. 2; best sample home-made Candles, not 
less than six, 1; do Starch, not less than 2 Ibs. 1. 
Poultry.—F or best pair of Turkeys, male and fe- 
male, $1; do Geese, do. 1; do Je Ducks, 75¢; 
do barn-yard Fowls, Tic. 
Fruit.—For best assorted lot of Fruit, $2; best 
lot of Apples, not less than 1 dozen, 1. 
Agricultural Inplements.—For best Horse-Power 
and Thresher, $7; do 3-horse Plough, 2; do 2-horse 
do. 1; do 1-horse do. 1; do sub-soil do. 1; do hill- 
side do. 1; do Tobacco Cultivater, 1; do Wheat 
Fan, 3, Corn Sheller, 1; Horse Mill, 3, 


Prince George’s Agricultural Society.—The fol- 
lowing Premiums will be offered by this Society at 
its Eleventh Annual Exhibition, to be held at Up 
per Marlboro’ on the*%th and 8th October. 

Horses and Mules.—For the best stud Horse, for 
all purposes, $5; next best, do. Farmer; best breod 
Mare, for general purposes, 5; next best, do. Far- 
mer; best horse Colt, of any blood, between 1 and 
2 year's old, bred by a member of the Society, 2; 
best do between 2 and 3 years, do. 2; best Fill > 
of do, between 1 and 2 years, bred by do. 2; do 
between 1 and 2 years, do. 2; best pair of matched 
Horses, 2; best do bred by a member of the Socie- 
ty, 2; best single harness Horse, 2; best do bred by 
a member of the Society, 2; best saddle Horse or: 
Mare, 2; best do bred by do. 2; best Jack, 5; do 
pair of Mules, 3; do Mule Colt, bred by do. 2. 

Thorough bred and Common Cattle.—For the best 
Durham Bull, over 3 years, $5; next best, Farmer; 
best do between 2 and 3 years, 3; next best, Far- 
mer; best Dutham Cow, over 3 years, 5; next best, 
Farmer; do Bull, 1 and 2 years, 3; do Bull Calf, 
between 4 months and 1 year, 2; do Heifer, be- 
tween 2 and 3 years, 3; do 1 and 2 years, 2; do 
Heifer Calf, 4 months and 1 year, 2; best Devon- 
shire Bull, over 3 years, 5; next best, Farmer; do 
2 and 3 years, 3; next best, Farmer; do Cow, over 
3 years, 5; next best, Farmer; do Bull, 1 and 
years, 3; do Bull Calf, 4 months and 1 year, 2; do 
Heifer, 2 and 3 years, 3; do 1 and 2 years, 2; do. 
4 months and 1 year, 2; best Cow of any b 
other than Devon and Durham, 3; best yoke 
working Oxen, 4; best Bull of any other it 
and 2 years, 3; do Bull Calf, 4 months and 7 year, 
2; do Heifer, do. 2; do 1 and 2 years, 2; doQ and 
years, 2; best Beef, 2; do pair of Steers, between 
2 and 3 years, unbroken, 2. 

Sheep.—For the best Leicester Buck, $2; next 
best, Farmer; best Southdown do. 2; next best, 
Famer; best Buck of any other breed, 2; do Ewe, 
do. 2; best pair of Lambs of any breed, bred by a 
member of the Society, 2; best lot of jive Mutton 
not less than 2 in number, raised by members of 
the Society, 2; do specimen of slaughtered do, 
raised by do. 2; best Leicester Ewe, 2; do South- 
down do. 2. 

The Society will give premiums for any superior 
animal of any other improved breeds, other thaw 
those named in the aforegoing list of cattle*a' 
sheep, provided three weeks novice be given 
published. a , 

Hogs.—F or the best. Boar of any breed, over one 





do. 2; best lot of home-made yarn Socks, 1; do 


year, $3; do. under 1 year, 2; best Sow of any 
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breed, under 1 year, 1; best litter of Pigs, 1; best 
barrow or spayed Sow, 1. 

Agriculiurat Inplements.—For the best display of 
Agricultural Implements, $10. 

Agricultural Productions.—For the best acre of 
Wheat, $5; do Oats, 3; do Rye, 3; best 70 yards 
square of Corn, 5; best lot of Vegetables for table 
use, 5; 2d best, 3; 3d best, 2; best 1g acre Ruta 
Baga, 2; do Irish Potatoes, 2; do Sugar Beets, 1— 
To be accompanied by a full statement of the mode 
of cultivation. Every exhibitor shall be required 
to submit the statement of product per acre, under 
his own oath, or that of some one competent per- 
son deputed by him, both as to the amount of pro- 
duct and the manner the land was surveyed or 
measured. 

Household Manufactures.—For the best specimen 
home spun Cloth, not less than 5 yds. $2; best home- 
made Quilt, 2; do Counterpane, 2; do yarn Stock- 
ings, half dozen pairs, 2; best specimen cotton do. 2; 
do domestic Wine, 2; do Bounce, 2; do Cordial, 2; 
do Preserves, 1; do green Pickles, 1; do yellow, 1; 
do brandied Fruit, 2; do Butter, not less than four 

ints, 2; handsomest specimen of silk or worsted 

broidery, 3; best display of manufactured goods, 

3; best lot of servants’ Shoes, 2; best home-made 
wheat Bread, 2 loaves, 2; do Pound Cake, 2; do 
Sponge Cake, 2; best specimen of home-made Car- 
ting, 2; best home-made Straw Hat, made in the 
amily of a member of the Society, 2; 2d best, 1; 
best pair of corn shuck Horse Collars, 1. 

Pouttry.—For the best pair of Turkeys, $2; do 
Geese, 2; do Muscovy Ducks, 1; do Puddle do. 1; 
do Fowls (male and female) 1; do Capons, 2. 

Tobacco.—For the best hhd. Tobacco, $12; 2d 
best, 10; 3d best, 8; 4th best, 5. 

Fruits and Flowers.—For the best half bushel of 
winter Apples, $2; best peck of Winter Pears, 2; 
best 5 pounds of honey, 2; best varieties of Fruits, 
2; best collection of Flowers in pots, 5. 


Montgomery Co. Agricultural Society.—The fol- 
lowing premiums will be awarded at the Annual 
Exhibition to be held at Rockville: 

Best Stallion, general purposes, $10; 2d best, 5; 
best brood Mare and Coit at foot, 10; 2d best, 5; 
best Colt or Filley, 2 yrs. or under, 2.50; 2d do. 1. 

Cattle. —Best yoke of Oxen, $10; 2d best, 5; best 
Bull, 10; 2d best, 5; best Cow, 10; 2d best, 5; best 
Bull Calf, not over 2 years, 2.50; best Heifer Calf, 
2.50; best Ram, 5; 2d best, 2.50; best lot of Ewes 
not less than five, 5; 2d best, 2.50; best lot of 
Lambs, not less than three, 2.50; 2d best, 1. 

Swine.—Best Boar, $5; 2d best, 2.50; best brood 
Sow, 3; if accompanied with her Pigs, 5; 2d best 
do. 2.50; best lot of Shoats, not Jess than five, 2.50). 

Poultry.—Best pair of Turkeys, $1; do Geese, 1; 
do Chickens, 1; do Ducks, 1. 

Hams.—Best Ham, $2.50; 2d best, 1. 

Agricultural Inplements.—For best display of by 
farmer, in proportion to land cultivated, $10; 2d 
best, 5; best Plowing, 3 horse plow, 5; 2d best, 2 
do. 5; best do. with oxen, 5; 2d best, 2.50; best 
Wheat Drill, 5; best Reaping Machine, 5; best Ox 
Yoke and Bows manufactured in the county, 2.50; 
Qd best, 1; best Churn (166) 1. 

Ladies Department.—Best Cheese, not less than 5 
Ibs. $2.50; 2d best, $1; best potted Butter, not less 
than 10 Ibs. 2.50; 2d best, 1; best fresh do. not less 
than 5 Ibs. 2.50; 2d best, 1; best Honey, not less 
than 10 Ibs. 2.50; 2d best, 1; best home-made light 





do jar of Pickles, 1; do Preserves, 1; best hard 
Soap, not less than 5 lbs. 1; do soft do. not legs 
than half gallon, 1; best display of Flowers, 5; 24 
best, 2.50. 

Household Fabrics.—Best piece fulled Linsey, not 
less than 10 yards, $2.50; do striped do. 2.50; do 
Flannel do. 2.50; best pair Blankets, 2.50; 2d best, 
1; best piece of Carpet, not less than 10 yds. 2.50; 
best Hearth Rug, 1; best piece of Linen, not less 
than 10 yards, 2.50; do Toweling, do. 1; do table 
Diaper, 2.50; best silk Quilt, 2.50; do calico do, 


ane, 2.50; do cotton do. 1; best 
ings, 1; do silk do. 1; do cotton do. 1; do thread 
do. 1; do yarn Gloves, 1; do cotton do. 1; do silk 
do. 1; do thread do. 1. 

Domestic Fabrics.—Best piece fulled Cloth, not 
less than 10 yards, $2.50; do Cassinet, 2.50; do 
Linsey, 2.50; do Flannel, 2.50; best pair Blankets, 
2.50; 2d best, 1. 

Vegetables.—Best lot of Potatoes, not less than 1 
bushel, $1; do Cabbages, not less than 6 heads, 1; 
do Pumpkins, 1; best display of Vegetables, 2.50, 

Fruits. —Best lot Apples, not less than half bush. 
$1; do Peaches, not less than 1 peck, 1; best dis. 
play of Fruit, 2.50. 


Sate or Srocx.—We have before noticed the 
sale of stock by Lewis G. Morris, Esq. of N. York. 
The following is a list of the animals sold, the 
names of the purchasers, and the prices paid. As 
before remarked, Mr. Foley, who purchased large- 
ly at the sale, was operating for Gen. Cadwallader, 

Short Horns.—Cow York, 7 years old, D. Foley, 
Philadelphia, $110; Cow Cleopatra, 9 years old, D. 
Foley, du. $85; Cow Coquette, 4 years, Edward H. 
Smith, New Rochelle, 50; do Red Lady, 4 years, 
D. Foley, Phila. 175; do Eleanora, 4 years, same 
purchaser, 134; Heifer Miss Rolfe, 2 years, Wm. 
Fuller, Westchester, 165; do Fame, 18 months, D. 
Foley, Phila. 60; do Red Rose, 14 months, Gen. 
G. Hopkins, 30; do Kate, 5 do, G. G. Hubbard, 
Westchester, 140; do Lily, 3 do, Joel Terrel, Os- 
wego, 80; do Beulah, 2 do, D. Foley, 55; Cow 
Pocahontas, 11 years, Henry Parsons, Canada West, 
100; do Beauty, 6 do, Dr. A. Smith, New Rochelle, 
105; do Sue, 8 do, R. Lewis, N. York, $100; do 
Watson, (age not given) H. Parsons, Canada West, 
80; do Strawberry, (age not given) D. Foley, 75; 
do Bess, 6 years old, with her calf, Gen. Hopkins, 
65; do Gazelle, 4 do, E. W. Thatcher, Pelham, 
105; do Alarra, 3 do, John Wray, Westchester, 35; 
do Lady Independence, 3 do, R. Segoine, Richmond 
Co. 67.50; Heifer Miss Stuart, 2do, J. Robinson, 
Peekskill, 60; do Harlem Maid, 2do, D. Foley, 755 
do Lady Canning, 2 do, G. G. Wilmerding, Suffolk 
county, 120; do Marietta, 2do, D. Foley. 70; do 
Sabina, 5 do, E. Smith, New Rochelle, 77.50; do 
Miss Mary, 20 months old, R. Segoine, Richmond 
Co. 75; do Bessie, 18 do, Prof. Mapes, N. Jersey, 
35; do Clara, 14 do, R. Segoine, 30; do Laura, 10 
do, D. Foley, 30; do Lucy, (age not given) D. Fo- 
ley, 37.50; do Helen, 3 months, Morris Ketchum,. 
Conn. 100. 

Short Horn and Ayrshire Cross.—Cow Countess, 3 
years old, D. Foley, Phila. $82.50; Heifer Jeannie, 
2do. Morris Ketchum, Conn. 90; do Betty Merry- 
man, 21 months, P. R. Paulding, Greenburgh, 60. 
Dutch.—Cow Julia Edgar, (age not given) Lewis 
Livingston, Dutchess county, $100; Heifer Dinah, 
do. do, 37.50; a yoke of Oxen, 8 years, Derous & 





Bread, 2.50; 2d best, 1: best plate of Biscuit, 1; 


T. Wright, Westchester county, 145. 


2.50; do ornamented do. 2.50; best yarn Counter. 7% 
air yarn Stock. ¥ 
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Bulls— Crossed with Dutch.—Pontiac, 17 months 
gd, 7, Goodwin, Kingsbridge, $70; Red Rover, 5 
do, F. R. Reeves, Virginia, 105; Medley, 1 do, J. 
Biddle, Morris Co., N. J. 60. 

Bull—Devon.— Barton, 17 months, D. Foley, $145. 

Swine.—Pair of Spring Pigs, Hy. Parsons, Canada 
West, $37.50; do the same, 30; do Mr. Churchill, 
Westchester county, 30; 2 pairs do Wm. Hubbard, 
Boston, 50; 1 do Capt. Spencer, Westchester, 20; 
do T. Handeraft Burlington, N. J. 20; do Mr. Par- 
sons, Canada West, 30; do D. Foley, 30; do A. 
iGlements, Pa. 27.50; a Stickney Boar, Mr. Living- 


4 ‘son, Dutchess county, 17; do D. Foley, 17; do J. 


B Wilson, Wisconsin, 17; do C. Handeraft, N. J. 
{6; 2 Watson Sow, N. Brooks, Rhode Island, 17; a 
Stickney Suffolk Sow, 5 vears, Mr. Maitland, West- 
chester, 22.50 ; a Suffolk Sow, 9 months, Mr. Hub- 
bard. Boston, 30. 

Sheep—South Downs.—Buck Lamb, 3 months, A. 
Clements, Phila. $30; do E. G. Faile, Westchester, 
9; do N. Brooks, Rhode Island, 30; do D. Foley, 
9; do D. Foley, 25. 





Sate or Mr. Vait’s Stocx.—This took place 
at Mr. Vail’s farm, in Troy, on the 26th of June. 
The prices are higher than any obtained at a pub- 
lic sale of shorthorns within the last nine years. 

Cows and Heifers.—Lily 2d, 6 years old, General 
Cadwallader, of Phila. $270; Lily 3d, 3 do. Henry 
Wells, Cayuga Co. N. Y. 135; Lily 4th, about 18 
mos. old, Gen. Cadwallader, of Phila. 90; Lily 5th, 
calved March 19th, 1851, same purchaser, 165; 
Fun, 7 years old, Henry Wells, of Cayuga Co. N. 
Y. 235; Dahlia 5th, 2 do. Gen. Cadwallader, 75; 
Eunice 2d, 10 do. same purchaser, 160; Eunice 3d, 
8 do. John Osborne, of Oneida Co. N. Y. 125; 
Wilddame 4th, 3 years, Gen. Cadwallader, 225; 
do 5th, calved Feb. 20th, 1851, (sick) same pur- 
chaser, 55; Daisy 3d, 7 years old, S. P. Chapman, 
Madison Co. N. Y. 230; do 5th, about 20 mos. old, 
Gen. Cadwallader, 150; Fillpail 5th, do. same pur- 
chaser, 95; Victoria 4th, 4 years, Henry Wells, of 
Cayuga Co. N. Y. 90; Rosette 2d, 4 do. Gen. Cad- 
wallader, 175; do 3d, about 20 months old, Wm. 
Osborne, of Oneida Co. N. Y. 80; do 4th, about 10 
do. Gen. Cadwatlader, 105; Yellowskin, 2 years, 
same purchaser, 110; Wiily, 14 years, same pur- 
chaser, 90; Profitable 2d, about 10 mos. old, Hy. 
Wells, of Cayuga, N. Y. 125; Victoria Sth, about 
2months, Gen. Cadwallader, 75. 

Bulls.—Beppo 3d, calved Sept. 2d, 1848, Thomas 
Richmond, oF Gananque, Canada West, $150; Leo- 
pold, calved Oct. 6th, 1849, Cameron, near Kings- 
ton, do. 50; Grand Duke, calved Feb. 24th, 1850, 
John Osborne, of Oneida, N. Y. 95; Falcon, calved 
Sept. 23d, 1850, Thomas Richmond, of Gananque, 
Canada West, 90; Marquis, calved Aug. 1849, to 
same, 60; White Prince, calved April 12th, 1851, 
F. Yates, 55. 

Heifer Calves.—Beauty, about 2 months old, Wm. 
Osborne, of Oneida, N. Y. $90; Red Lady, do. 
Gen. Cad-vallader, 60; Fashion, about 6 weeks old, 

(not on catalogue) to same, 30; Fillpail 6th, a year- 
ling heifer, (not on catalogue) Wilson, of N. Y. 90. 

At private sale and not on catalogue, Lady Bar- 
rington 5th, 2 years and 10 months old, got by pre- 
mium bull Meteor, out of Imported Lady Barring- 
ton 3d, Aaron Clement, for T. P. Remington, of 
Philadelphia, $350; Hilpa, 4th, roan heifer calf; 
dropped April 9th, 1851, being 2 months and 17 
days old, got by Duke of Wellington, out of im- 
ported Hilpa, S. P. Chapmaa, Clockville, Madison 
county, N. Y. 300. 
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It will be seen by reference to the above state- 
ment, that there were 19 cows and heifers sold, 
which brought $3,010, averaging about $160 each; 
seven heifer calves brought 640, averaging 91; seven 
bulls and bull calves, 520, averaging 74 each—in 
all, 33 animals, including two heifers at private 
sale, brought $4,170; the whole lot, old and young, 
averaging $126. 





iC$Stewarr’s Parent Srume Poiver..£3 

It gives us great pleasure to announce, that this 
powerful machine will be Exhibited et the Fair of 
the Maryland State Agricultural Society, next month. 
From reliable accounts of its performance at, and 
near Boston, there can be no question but that it is: 
one of the most effective machines ever invented 
by human ingenuity. Its leverage is immense, as 
will be very readily conceived, when we state, that 
with a single yoke of cattle, it can bring a power 
to bear equal to eight hundred tons purchase. It 
will be put into practical operatiou during the ex- 
hibition, and thus afford visitors an opportunity of 
witnessing its wonderful capacity for raising stumps, 
however ponderous or deep rooted they may be. 

We shall give a cut of the machine, and full ac- 
counts of its performance, in ournext. For the 
— we will merely mention, that it requires 

ut about five minutes to draw out a large stump, 
and that when they may be conveniently located, 
it can extract three small ones at one operation. 
Besides uprooting stumps, it can move buildings 
and massive rocks. 


3c} We had in type, a description, with a draw- 
ing of acheap Barn, which we have reason to be- 
lieve, will suit the convenience and the pocket of a 
large number of farmers—we will endeavor to pub- 
lish it next month. 


Decomposition or Tan.—A subseriber at Orange 


C. H. Virginia, asks us how he should manage 
spent tan to render it useful as manure. 
all times, slow of decomposition; but it “4 be re- 
duced either by mixing it with lime, or with stable 
and barn yard manure. If by the first, on every 
cart load of tan he should spread five bushels of 
lime, form his heap in this proportion, cover the 


Tan is, at. 


top with a few inches of earth, and let it lie’ 


twelve months, then shevel it over, when it will 
be sufficiently rotted to apply to his lands. 
stable and barn yard manure, he should form a 


If by 


compost, layer and layer about, 2 parts tan, and 1 


part manure, cover the top with earth, and let it 


Jie a few months, occasionally turning it over to let’ 


in the atmosphere and excite fermentation. In 
either case, a bushe} or two of salt and plaster 
would be of service if added to every 20 loads of 
the compost. When reduced, tan is an excellent 
manure. If obtainable, unslaked ashes, would an- 
swer better than lime, used in about the same pro- 
portion. 


New Castle (Del.) Agricultural Club.—We had. 


a desire to publish the interesting discussion of this 
Club, held at the residence of one of its members, 
Mr. Clark, on the 31st July—but our pages are too 


much crowded this month to permit it—We took. 


a short trip in July to this part of Delaware, and 


in August to Washington and Frederick Counties, - 


of this state, and to some of the counties of Vir- 
ginia, to the west of Maryland, and intended 
making some notes thereon, but must defer them 





for the prese nt. 


' oe 


? 
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HIGHLY IMPROVED ESTATES 
AND VALUABLE TIMBER LAND, 
On Lower Jamer River, For Sale. 


. undersigned, prevented by engagements re- 


quiring his undivided attention eixewhe re, from 
residing on his estate, will sell, on the premises, pub- 
licly, at 1] o’clock, A. M., on luesday, the 23d day 
of September next, without regard to weather, that 
large and valuable body of highly improved arable 
and heavily timbered LAND, extending up the 
north side of James River, from the Chickahominy, 


a distance of more than 5 miles, in the County of 


Charles City, Virginia, well known under the gene- 
ral designation of 
“SANDY POINT.” 

This estate lies 33 miles below Petersburg, 45 
miles below Richmond, and about 65 miles above 
Norfolk, in what is justly considered the finest and 
most extensive grain growing region of Virginia, 
and as healthy as any on ourrivers. Spring and 
weil water abundant and excellent. The number 
of acres is upwards of 

FOUR THOUSAND, 

Of unsurpassed natural quality, of which more than 
2000 acres have been thrice limed, and are now ina 
high and successful state of cultivation, upon the 
five field rotation; and more than 1000 acres well 
set in clover. The balance, chiefly in wood and 
timber, embracing some of the best timbered land 
in Eastern Virginia, convenient to good navigation. 
Mar! abounds in the river, and stone lime is supplied 
at 65 cents per bushel. 

The subdivisions will be nearly as follows, of 
which surveys and maps will be exhibited: 


[No. 1.] 
“UPPEK QUARTER,” 
841 ACRES, 
560 improved, 281 principally in wood and timber. 
Buildings—-a small trame-dwelling, kitchen and 
laundry, smoke-house, negro houses, &c. Barn with 
sheds and stationary _ - and shelters. 
0. 2 
“UPPER ‘T'EDDINGTON,” 
Tae Famity Resipence, 
797 ACRES, 
540 improved, 257 principally in wood and timber. 
Buildings—a commodious wooden dwelling, large 
two storied kitchen and laundry, ice-house, new and 
commodious stable and carriage house, store house, 
shops, servants’ houses, and every other convenient 
outhouse usually on such farms. Also,a new barn, 
part wood and part brick, with four floors, 80 by 38, 
and a wing 30 by 50, for bone, plaster, saw and grist 
mill. In the birn are two new 36 inch drums, re- 
volving rakes, fans, seives, and every other appur- 
tenance for threshing and winnowing wheat, shell- 
ing and fanning corn, grinding and sawing ; all effi- 
ciently driven by a 16 horse-power stationary engine, 
in complete order and condition. ‘The orchards are 
large and stocked with fruit of every variety, of the 


finest quality. 


[No. 3.] 
‘ “LOWER TEDDINGTON,” 
716 ACRES, 
564 improved, 152 principally in wood and timber. 
Buildings—a new framed dwelling with 4 rooms and 
a passage, negro houses, a large and well arranged 
barn, with stationary horse-power and shelter, two 
Jarge stables for horses and oxen, extensive hay 


537 improved, 171 principally in wood and timber 
exclusive of more than 120 acres of meadow or mar 
land, well located and reclaimable at small expense, 

A valuable winter fishery belongs to this farm.— 
Buildings—a small! new frame dwelling, smokehouse, 
negro houses, stable and large barn, with Stationary 
horse power and shelter. 

Each division has a good landing, at which wharves 
can be erected cheaply and conveniently. To “Up. 
per Teddington,” within 100 feet of the barn, be. 
longs a new, commodious and substantial wharf, 
adapted to any sized vessel. Steamers pass twiee 
a day, and sometimes oftener, frum Richmond, Pe. 
tersburg, Norfolk, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 


[No. 5.] 

1200 ACRES OF TIMBERED LAND, 
considered the most valuable in this part of Virgin. 
ia, lying on and near navigation, which will be dj- 
vided in parcels of 100 acres or more. 

Also, all iny Stock of every description consisting of 
164 HEAD OF SUPERIOR IMPROVED 
CAT.TLE, 

of the Devon, Durham and Ayrshire crosses. Am 
them one fine full-blooded, and one half-blood Ayr 
shire bull; 210 sheep of the stock of Mr. Keybold, 
of Delaware; hogs; 39 mules and 3 horses—togeth- 
er with a large and valuable collection of imple 
ments of every variety, &c., &c. 

Before the day of sale, more than 425 acres of 
the clover will be fallowed, and purchasers will 
have time and the privilege of extending the prepa 
ration for seeding to suit themselves. 

Full possession of the Farms given on the Ist of 
January next; of the Timbered Lands immediately. 

Mr. Nicol, residing at “Sandy Point,” is prepared 
to show the property in my absence, and a partic 
ular examination is invited before the sale. 

A portion of the SLAVES, in families only, will 
be sold to the purchasers of the farms, if desired. 

Terms—For the Farms, one fifth cash, the ‘bal- 
ance in 5 equal instalments, with interest payable 
annually upon all the instalments. For the Tim 
ber Land, one-fourth cash, the balance in three 
equal annual instalments, interest payable annually, 
as above. For the perishable property, a credit of 
12 months upon all sums over $100. Approved per- 
sonal security upon all credit payments and deeds 
upon lands, additional. 

Letters of inquiry, addressed to Petersburg, 
will promptly answered. 
ROBERT B. BOLLING. 

Petersburg, July 8th, 1851. Aug-1-2t 


CHICKERING’S PIANOS, 

HE Subscriber is Sole gent in Baltimore, for the sale ot 

CHICKERING’S CELEBRATED IRON FRAMED 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO FURTES, and is constant. 
ly receiving supplies from the factory in Boston. which are 
sold at the same — as charged by Mr. Chickering. 

Cuickering’s Pianos are unquestionably the best [nstrumenis 
manufactured in the United siates. in regard to superior 
quality of tone, touch, durability, and all the essential qualities 
of a Piano, they are admitted by the most eminent Pianists 0 
be equal to Erard’s, of Paris, or Broadwood’s, of London.— 
Although there are several factories in Boston and New York 
of high reputation, Mr. Chickering undoubtedly stands at the 
head, possessing eminent talent, skill, untiring industry and ex 
perience of some 35 yeurs as a manutacturer of pianos, with 
abundant means to enable him to carry out his plans in pro 
ducing the very best instruments. 
Orders from the country, entrusted to the subscriber, either 
for Pianos, Music, or any article in his line of business, will 








house, and well constructed buildings for the pro- 
4ection of wagons, carts, implements, &c. 


be faithtully executed. . D. BENTEEN, 
jan 6t* 181 Baltimore street 
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SE LLING OFF TO CLOSE! 
FF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 

Amounting to $10,000, 


TO BE SOLD AT GREAT SACRIFICE. 
fg HE undersigned having determined to change theirentire 
business, would call the attention of Farmers, Garden- 
ers and Dealers, to their extensive stock of Agricultural Im- 
plements, which they will dispose of on the most reasonable 
wrms for cash, with a desire of a “peedy close. 

The Implements consist, in part, of Horse Powers and 
Thrashers; Wheat Fans, a superior article—took the First 
Premium at the late annual Fair; straw Cutters, various kinds 
and sizes, consisting of Cylindrical Box, which is too well 
known for us to speak further—the Raw Hide Repeating, or 
the Boston Box, suitable for cutting straw or hay; Corn Shell- 
ers of all kind-; Ploughs of every kind, suited for the different 
varieties of soul. Our stovk of the latter is very large, num- 
bering upwards of 600, which we will close out at much re- 
duced rates. Also, Churns of an endless variety, with Shovels 
Forks, Cradles, Briar Hooks, Apple Pearers, Saussage Cut- 
ters and Fillers, together with a general assortment of arti- 
eles suited fur the farmer. Home Seeds from the Shakers’ 
Gardens, N. York, celebrated for their freshness, &c. 

We will also dispose of an elegant STEAM ENGINE, 
Turning Lathes, Circular Saws, Drilling Machines—together 
with an elegant Brick Shop, making everything complete for 
manufacturing purposes. ‘The agricultural community will 
please give us a cull before purchasing elsewhere. 

No. 97 NORTH PACA ST., near Franklin. 

For the accommodation of those having water communica- 
tion with the city, we will have an office on BALDERSTON 
STREET, near Light, where we will be happy tu receive all 
@rders, and promise to give punctual attention. 

mar 1 HAMBLETON & DIDIER. 


BENJAMIN WILLIAMS, 


Gommission Merchant and Dealer in Wool, 
No. 126 Lombard street, between Charles and 
Light street, Bartimore. 
on and the hhigiest market price puid for all descriptions 

of WOOL and DRIED SHEEP SKINs. 
Wool and Country Produce received and sold on commis- 
sion. Reter to- 
Messrs. Duvall, Keighler & Dorsey, 
“ Duvail, Rogers & Co. 
“ Wm. Woodward ¥ Uo. 
Thos. Whitridge & to. 
“6 William Cooke § Sons, | 
6s Waid & Brothers, 
Mr. George Wiliam: 
Messrs. J. D. & M. Williams, 
Mr. Joun Williams, je. 1-6t* 


A. E. WARNER, No. 10 N. Gay st. 
ANUFACTURER OF SILVER WARE, FINE 
GOLD JEWELRY, and importer of BEST’ SILVER 
WARE, FANCY ARTICLES, &c. would rerpectfully in- 
vite the attention of those in want of any of the above arti- 
eles, that he keeps always on hand, and makes to order, every 
variety of Silver Ware, fine Gold Jewelry, and best quality 
Silver Plated Ware, which he will sell on the most accummo- 
dating terms. Feb. 1-tf 





BaLTIMORE. 


} Boston. 








LIM E. 
—_ subscribers arc prepared to furnish Building and Ag- 
ricultural Lime at the depot on the Back Basin, corner 
of Eden and Luncaster-sts., which they will warrant to give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime’Stone, equal 
to any found in the United States. Orders may be left with 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, No. 15 Hollingsworth-street,near 








FOR SALE. 
BUCK LAMBS of the COTSWOLD 
or NEW OXfURDSHIRE BREED, 

deliverable in baltimore after Ist Augast, prox. 
For several years past, great care has been 

= given by the subscriber to the selection of his 
breeding «wes, part of which, and the Rams, have been se- 
leeted trom the celebrated flock of Clayton B. Reybold, Esq. 
of Delaware. Price #15 to $20, according to choice For 
further particulars enquire of S. Sands, editor American Far- 
mer, or HENRY CARROLL, 
may 1-5t* Westerman’s Mills P. UO. Balt. Co. Md. 


~ Full Bred Cotswold Bucks For Sale. 


20 FULL BRED COTS WOLD BUCKS, 
2 years old, bred from Col. Ware's 
best stock, for sale—price from $30 to $50, ac- 
cording to selection, put up in crates ready for 
transportation. Application to be made to 
CHAS. CARROLL, Daughoregan Manor 
neat Ellicott’s Mills, Md. 
Or to Sam’! Sands, at the office of the American Farmer. 
The North Carolina Star, at Raleigh, and the Lancas- 
ter, Pa. Intelligencer, will publish the above four times, and 
send bills as above. May 1-5t 


A Gee FOR THE PURCHASE anp 
SALE OF IMPROVED BREEDS 
OF ANIMALS.—Stock Cattle of the differ- 
ent breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &c. pur- 

- chased to order and carefully shipped to any 
part of the United States—tor which a reasonable commission 
will be charged. ‘I'he following are now on the list and for 
sale, viz: 

Thecengh 4 Short Hornsand Grade Cattle 
ti) ° 














Alderney do do 
Do do Ayrshire 
Do do Devons do do 
Do do South Down Sheep 
Do do Oxfordshire do 


do Leicester: do 
Swine and Poultry of different breeds. 
All letters, post paid, willbe promptly attended to. Address 
AARON CLEMENT, 
Cedar st., above 9th st., Philudelphia. 
Philadelphia, July 9th, 1851. Aug. 1 


New Oxfordshire Bucks For Sale. 


VBNVHE subscriber has a number of yearling 
and two year wld BUCKS, which he 
will sell any time when called for, and has 
no hesitation in saying this breed of Sheep 
are superior to all others for large carcass, 
heavy fleece, carly maturity, constitution; und defies all com- 
petition with other breeds for profit. This flock (which has 
been bred from some of the best ever imported) is so well 
known they need no further description than to say, that the 
sire chipped 18 Ibs. of washed wool, and weighed 361 Ibs. alive. 
Gentlemen are invited to call and see for themselves, or com- 
municate by mail. Directto 
CLAYTON B. REYBOLD, Delaware City, Del. 
Orders received for the above by Mr. Sands, at the office of 
the American Farmer, who will attend to their shipment. 
May 1-5t 








New Oxfordshire Sheep. 


HE subscriber will have for sale, deliv- 
ry erable in August and September next, 
about 25 Lambs, o1 the New Oxfordshire, of 
Cot<wold breed of Sheep; the subscriber in 
person selécted his breeders from the flock 
of Clayton B. id, Esq. ata high figure, and feels confi- 
dent that his flock is unsurpassed by —~ Synge in Maryland. 
Price 315 to 320. Enquire of Mr. Sands, at the office of the 
‘“‘Farmer,’? who will receive orders for them, or ta 
WILLIAM JESSUP. 

near Cockeysville, Bult. Co., Ma. 


_A Card to Farmers. 

7s subscriber would respectfully inform Farmers and 
others interested, that he is now manufacturing a ““FER- 

TILIZING COMPOUND” of very superior quality, (the 
base being Bones dissolved in Si vic Acid, with the addi- 
tion of Soluble Salts of Ammonia, Potush, Soda, M 
&c.) and offers it for sale in quantities to suit purchasers, at 
§3 per barrel of 300 Ibs., and warranted of great fertilizing 
power and durability. 

WM. TREGO, Manufacturing Chemist, 

Office N. W. cor. Baltimore and North sts. 













Pratt. 
if FELL & ROBLNSON, City Block, 


aug. 1-4t* Factory on Hughesot. 8. side of Busia, . 








A. LONGETT, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Office at the State Agricultural Warehouse, 


25 CLIFF STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


THE WORKING FARMER, a monthly publication, 
@evited to Agriculture, &c. &c.; edited by Pror. J. J. Mapes; 
publisiied by A. Loncert, 25 Clitf street. jy. 1-3t 


JOHN ROWLETT, 
PRODUCE AND GENERAL 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
City Wharf, Petersburg, Va. 
Farmers supplied with Peruvian Government GUANO, 
Thomaston Lime, Lubec Pluster, aud Agricultural Implements 
of every kiu.d, always at the lowest market prices. Consign- 
ments 0} Virginia aud North Carolina Agricuitural Products 
solicited. Commission on sales of Wheat one cent per bush. 
Mr. D. A. Weisiger or F.C. Stainback will always be found 
during my absence from my office on City Whart, prepured 
so atiend to bu<iness, jy. 1 


J.T. WATKINS, 
FEATHER BEDS, 
ae MATTRESSES, 
FURNITURE AND VARIETY STORE, &c. 
No. 47 South street, 


Between Lombard and Pratt street, 











Ap. 1-lyr BALTIMORE. 
Peruvian Guano, ‘versus Kentish’s Prepared 
Guano. 


iy ered ef Dr. J. H. Bayne, of Prince George’s Co. 
Md.,a weil known and intelligent agriculturist. Ex- 
ttact of a letter irom E. B. Addison, Alexandria, Va. 

“Dr. J. H. Bayne auihorizes me t» say, that in the spring of 
1850, he planted his potatoes, side by side, as follows: ona 
given number of rows he used Poudretie, on a like number, 
African Guano, Peruvian Guano, and your Prepared Salts. 
The first two were disianced, but with the Peruvian and your 
Prepired Guano it was “neck and neck.2? He pronounced 
yours, ‘‘an excellent urticle und esteems it highty.”? 

Norfolk, Va., 3d July, 1850. 

Sir:—I have used your Prepared Guano on peas and pota- 
toes, witli great sunccexs, and I give it the preference to any 
manure | have ever employed. KE. M. MARCHANT. 

To Mr.C. A. Kentish. 

I would also refer to the following, amongst hundreds of 
ether ventlemen, as t» the superiority of my Prepared Guano. 

Hon. Win. ©. Bradley, Wes:ninster, Vt. 

W..O. Piatt, Editor of the Vermo..t Phenix, Brattleboro’ Vt. 

Church Miller, Brattleboro’, Vt., on Corn. 

Seth vVerkias, near the Court-house, Fairfax Co. Va., on 


Corn. 
POTATOE ROT. 
White Plains, We-tchester Co., N. Y. 

[ have used “Kentisii’s Prepared Guano’ tuis season on 
potatues. My crop was large and all sound. Where [ dd 
not use it, tue potatoes were all rotten and worthless. My 
neighbors also, who have notused this Fertilizer, have not 
raised a saleabie potaive this year. I consider it a preven- 
tive of Rot! G. PREAUT. 

Sept. 22, 1850. 

Price, #20 per ton, forsale by CHAS. A. KENTISH, 

je. 1-6 40 Peck Ship, N. Y. City. 


GUANO---GUANO. 


HE subscribers have now in store -upplies of Peruvian 
and Patagonian GUANO, which they will sell in lots to 
suit at the very lowest market rates. 

They are expectiag turther arrivals of Peruvian about Ist 
August, and also about Ist September, and are now prepared 
to contract with farmers for their fall supplies, d-lverable 
trom sip at those periods —thus saving the purchaser a heavy 
eharge for transportation. 

Ground Ptaster in barrels. 
Grousp Bove, pure. 

Ciover ard Timothy Seep. 
Kertieweus’s Rexovator. 
Reynoids’ Corn Suwenrers. 
Fisn, Bacon, ‘Tar aud Sart. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT DEPOT 


And Produce Store, 
No. 95 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 

And in front of the small wharf where the Huzh Jenkins, 
Cambridge and other steamboats start from daily, 
BNO tacilitte and rend +r this business more convenient for 

his cuisto.ners and himself, the subscriber has taken a 
convenient aud commedious Warehouse in Baltimore, asq 
depot and sale place for ali the various Agricultural jinple. 
ments manufactured at his shops in Carroll County; also, te 
sell the products ot his Farms, Mill and Foundry. ’ 

The toliowing articles of hisown manufacture and produce 
he will endeavor constantly to have there for sale, viz: ‘ 

HORSE § Endless Chain or Tread, for 1,2 ur 3 houses, 

POWERS } Levers or 2.4 or 6 horses, 

With Seperator and Fan attached. 
THRESHERS : With Seperator only. 
Without Seperator. 

Wheat Fans, Corn and Cob Uru-hers, Corn Shellers of vari. 
ous kinds, (very superior;) Cutters for Hay, Straw and Fod- 
der, (Richardson’s patent;) Cornstalk Cutter and Grinder, (a 
new and the bestarticle now in u-e;) Horse Rakes; Smut and 
Garlic Rubbers, (which is unequalled for its simplicity of strue. 
ture and thorough operation on Wheat or Buckwieat;) Clover 
Seed Hullers; Ploughs of several kinds, but only such asare 
known to do the best work; Harrows and Cultivators, and 
various smaller Implements for Garden and Field use. 

Muimma’s patent CONCAVE CYLINDER CORN SHELL. 
ERS, either for power or hand. It received at the late Fair in 
Balt. the first premium over all others. ‘The peculiar stroe. 
ture of the Cylinder, allows it to take the end grains off the 
cob cleaner than any oiher machine, also separating the shell. 
ed corn aud cobs. Also the Vertical Cylinder Corn sShellers 
(all cast lron and of great strength) which will shell 100 bu- 
shels per hour. 

The subscriber would now respectfully call prompt atten- 
tion to the securing for the ensuing harvest, (which promises 
to be very heavy) a Horse Power and Threshing Machine; 
either with or without Cleaner, which for simplicity of ar. 
rangement, superior structure and materials, and cheapness of 
price, have never been equalled in this market. 

N. B. Address me in Baltimore, or at my residence, New 
Windsor, Carroll Co.,Md. jy 1 JAS. C. ATLEE, 


Ov TONS PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT GU- 
ANO on hand, and to arrive.—500 tong 
PATAGONIAN—for sale by S. FENBY & BRO. 
Corner of Gay and Pratt streets, Baltimore, 
S. Fenby & Bro. are now prepared to make contracts for 
further delivery for Fall seeding, and haviug arranged for 
their supply of Guano arriving early in theseason, purcha- 
sers can rely on not being disappointed. A large amowut of 
Guano intended for the Fall crop will not arrive in the Uni- 
ted States until late in the autumn. jy-l. - 


LIME—LIME. . 
7 undersigned having purchased of E. J. Cooper the 
most extensive Lime Burning Establishment in the State, 
is now prepared to supply Agricultural and Building LIME, 
of superior quality, to tarmers and others, on accommodating 
terms, from his Yard, at the City Block, or delivered at the 
several landings on the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, and 
pledges himself by strict attention and punctuality, and a de- 
termination to do justice, to merit a liberal share of patron- 
age. Any orders addressed to him through the Baltimore 
Post Office, or lefi with C. W. Borerss & Co., No. 60 South 
street, one door above Pratt, willbe promptly attended to. 
Feb. 1-ly* JAMES L. SUTTON, 
BONE-DUST AND POUDRETTE ESTABLISHMENT. 
On Harris’ Creek, at Canton, Baltimore. 
‘we AS BAYNES, continues the manufacture of POU- 
DRET'TE, and is prepared to supply any orders for the 
saine— The article manufactured by him, will be found proba- 
bly more valnable than any made in the Eastern cities. His 
BONE-DUST weighs trom 55 to 60 Ibs. to the bushel, and is 
as fine as any article sold in this market. Price of Bone Dust, 
60 cen's per bushel. Poudrette, £1.12 per barrel. Persone 
sending their carts or wagons to the factory, can obtain the 
Poudrette at 20 cents per buslicl 
Orders left with S. Sanps, at the Office of the American 


Farmer, will be attended to. 

Te pC, 
eee: MANUFACTURER, 
ak i ll ail No. 38 Ensor street, near the Belair 
Market. Baltimme. Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, V\ heat 
Fans, Straw Cutters, Grain Cradtes, and allof the best and 
most approved Agricultural line :ments in use. 











A. G. MOTT. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 





jy. 1 W. WHITELOCK & CO. cor, Gay and High sts. 


ik Acent for the celebrated N. York Wiley ard Empire 
Plow Castiugz. mar?! 
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Fruit and Ornamental Trees For Sale. 

50,000 PEACH, of oue and two year’s growth 
from the bud. 40,000 APPLE—5,000 CHER- 
RIES—5,000 DWARF PEARS— each containing 
all the most esteemed varieties, and of large size. 
Also, Quinces, Plums, Nectarines, Apricots, Al 
monds, Grapes, Raspberries, Gouseberries, Cur- 

pants, surawberriex, &c., &c. ; 

50.000 Silver and Ash Leaved Maple Seedlings of one year’s 

th.—50 000 Apple Seedlings. 

The xbove will be sold in large or small quantities on the 
pot reasonable terms. Persons resid:ng at the Soutii and 
West, should send their orders early, +0 that the 'rees could 
we forwarded by the last of October, or first of November. 

Catalogues with prices annexed will be sent to ail appli- 
ants. ISAAC PULLEN, 

Aug. 1-3t* Hightstown, Mercer Co. New Jersey. Aug 1, ’51. 


A CARD. 
EO. W. MORLING would most respectfully inform his 
friends and the public generally, that he has taken Store 
#9 BALTIMORE ST., corner of HANOVER, where he in- 
tends keeping a general ussortinent of fashionable Ready 
Made CLOTHING. 

Wm. S. Hinds, a gentleman of inuch practical exprrience, 
willattend to the execu ion of the mechanical cepartment, 
and will make up to order in the best and most fashionable 
nyle, every description of Gentlemen’s Clothing. 

Those of my friends and the public who may favor me with 
heir business, are assured that every eff rt will be made to 
give them satisfaction. Always on hand a general assort- 
mentot CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS. aul 


BONE DUST. ‘ 
HE subscriber will furnish ground Bones, warranted 
free from every mixture, or the entire quantity forfeited, 
w55cents per bushel. Alsoa second quality article, com- 
in part of Bones, and in pirtof Flesh of Animals, be- 
aqnick and powertul fertilizer, at 35 cents. per bushel.— 
Col. W. W. W. Bowie, the well known “Patuxent Planter,” 
who receives his supply of bones from my Factory, says that 
the “bone dust at55 cts. per bushel, was the best I eversaw.”? 
Orders inay be left at the “American Farmer’? office, di- 
tected to me, or at the Factory helow the Race Course, Can- 
wa, near Baltimore, will meet prompt attention. 
None of my manufactured Bone Dust is sold except at my 
Factory. JOSHUA HORNER. 
My second quality is anew article of manure; [commenced 
making it from reading that portion of Dr. Higgins’ report, in 
which he advises farmers not to buy made up or compound 
manures, but to make their own, viz: to procure the offal of 
the slaughter houses, &c. and boil the same and mix it with 
deir barn-yard manure—The article I offer to the public is 
made from the flesh of animals boiled, mixed with plasterand 
¢harcoal, to preserve the ammonia—lime, soda, und ashes, 
re also used in small proportions, in the process of manulac 
tuwre—it is put up in pie, under cover, for 6 to 9 months, the 
whole mass is then mixed with an equal quantity of ground 
bones—There is 10 grand seeret in this preparation—it isa 
substantial, quick and powerful manure, combining the dura- 
bility of bones with the immediate action of guano, and hard- 
ty second to the latter, for insuring an immediate return for 
we investment. J. H. 
I furnish to my customers, when bags are not sent, 2 bush- 
@ bags, at 6 cents each. aug.1-6t* 


GROUND BONE. 


HE subscribers have commenced grinding, and will keep 
constantly on hand, Ground Bone of superior quality, 
being all fresh, gathered daily, from the various Market and 
Slaughter houses of this city—,an exclusive privilege of our 
éwn,) and warranted free trom Chemical, or any other pro- 
cess, or impurity, which has a t y to diminish their 
Fertilizing qualities. Orders left with Messrs. Geo. C. Col- 
lins & Denson, 83 Light-st. Wharf, or at the Factory. opposite 
the outer Depot of the Ualtimore and Ohio Rail Road, will 
meet with prompt attention. 
P. 8. Samples at the office of the American Farmer. 
COLLINS & BULLOCK, 
Glue and Neats-foot Oil Manufacturers, 
Columbia street. 


Leached Ashes, 


ARRANTED OF BEST QUALITY. The unleached 
Ashes selected with great care, and leached without 
any mixture except lime. Sold at less cost than any others 
fm the market of equal quality. 
The best references cun be given if required. Apply to 
GRISCOM & BURROUGHS, 
Aug. 1-2t* City Block, Fell’s Point. 
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GUANO. 
500 TONS PERUVIAN GUANO. 

150 do Patagonian do 

100 do 2d quality Patagenian do. 

The attehtion of Farmers and Planters is respectfully di- 
rected tothe stock of GUANO, which we have in store and 
are now receiving by direct importations. 

Our Guano is warranted to be of the very best quality, 
weighed and inspr-cted by the State Inspector, and the analysis 
of the various cargoes which we offer tor sile, prepared by 
an eminent chemist of this city, can always be seen at our 
warehouse. 

Having an ample stock on hand, farmers need fear no dis- 
appointment in being supplied, if they forward their orders 
in season. Every attention will be paid tgp orders received 
per mail, and our prices and terms will be as |.beral as any 
other house in the trade. P. MALCOM & CO. 

Fiour, Grain and Guano W arehouses 

Corner Bowly’s whuart and Wood st., Baitimore, Ma. 

tr Ground Plaster in bbis., and Bone Dust. aug. 1-3t 
Seed Wheat. 
HE subscribers will receive in a short time several va- 
rieties of White and Red Wheat from the Mediter- 
ranean, t» which they call the attention of Farmers wishing 

to repleni-h that desersption of wheat. 

They wiilalso keep an ax: ortmentof SEED WHEAT and 
RYE, ORCHARD and HERDS GRASS, CLOVER and 
TIMOTHY SEED. T. W. LEVERING & SON, 

No. 113 Pratt street wharf. 

Who also have their fall supply of Peruvian and Patagonian 
GUANO, warranted equal to any mm the city. Persons wish- 
ing to enzuge to be received trom on buard shipin Septem- 
ber, can do so by early application. aug.) 


M. H. DRURY, Hollingsworth street 

corner of Pratt—Head of the Basin 

— having completed his estabiishment 

with Foundry connected, for the making 

E baderre his own Castings, is prepared to turnish 

all varieties of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
CASTINGS, made to pattern of the best material. 

The following is a list of PLOW 8 kept constantly on hand 
Davis. of the different numbers, for wrought and cast shears, 
S. & M., Chenoweth, Wiley, 2 and 3 furrow, No. 0, Hill side, 
No. ] and3 Connecticut—Beach Improved or Posey Plow, 
with common Davis cast shear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shear—Corn Cultivators, plain and «expanding—Tobacco do.— 
Wheat Fans—Corn shetlers with double hopper—Old Vertical 
and Virginia sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvania made 
Grain Cradles— eon florse Rakes — Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, &c. &c. Horse Power GRIST MILLS,a very use- 
ful and saving article, and coming into general use. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of these 1 
need not say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 
time, they ure preferred to all others. 

C. H. D. will this year make a smaller size Power & Thresh- 
er, (price of Power, $100, Thresher, #50, Band, 310, or when’ 
taken together, complete, $150 cash.) Persons im want of 
Implements made of the best material, and put together in the 
strongest and best manner to answer the purpose for which 
they are intended, are invited to call on the subscriber. ie! 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 

MACHINERY.—GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma 
nufacturer, Baltimore st. West of Schroeder st. Baltimore, is 
now prepared to supply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural and Labor-saying MACHINERY, with any thing 
in hisline. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go by steam, 
horse or water power; Lumber Wheels; Horse Powers of va- 
cious sizes, rangingin price from ~~ body og and each simple, 
strong and pow cful. His Horse Power Thrashing Machine, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according te 
8izc, ut $30, 40, 65 and (oe ape Seed und Corn Planter; 
Portable Tobacco Press; Po e Grist Mills complete, $165 


JAMES BAYNES, Wool Dealer, 
Warehouse No. 105 Lombard st. near Calvert, Balto. 


S prepared at all times to give a fair market price for 
WOOL of all descriptions. He would reeommend to far- 
mers to be more particular in washing their Wool, and in get- 
ting it in good order before bringing it to market, to ensure 
them a fair price. The demand is good, and the probability 
is, that it will continue so the coming season. Those having 
wool to dispose of, are invited to give hima call before dis- 
posing of their fleeces. a information as to putting it up 
for market, &c. will be free y given. 
References—B. Deford § Co., and Wethered Brothers, Bal- 
timore—Jas. Mott & Co., and Houston § Robinson, Philadel- 
phia. Ap. l-lyr 
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C. B. ROGERS’ 
Seed and Agricultural | 


WAREHOUSE, 
=== No. 29 Market st. Philadelphia, 


H‘*s constantly on hand and is mahwtaciuring all the 
most approved Implements of Agriculture. Bealer in 
Imported aud American Grass and Gurden SEEDS, of his 
own raising. Fruit and Ornamente! Shade TREES. 

: Also, Guano, Poudrette, Bone Du-t, Native Phosphate of 
Lime, Soda, Sali, Chemical Re-iduuins, aud the most ap- 
proved Chemical FERTILIZERS. 

In addition to the great variety kept in Agriculiural stores, 
he ha< a number of new and valuable articies, he is the in- 
ventor and the only manufacturer of—among which is Rogers’ 
Cast-steel “xtending point Self sharpening PLOWS, which 
is yet unequalled; twelve different kinds of «UL TIVATORS, 
adapted tv every different kind of cultivation and seeding, 
which only wants to be seen to be appreciated; Revolving 
Clover Seed COLLECTORS; improved horse and band 
pow-r Thrashers, Piauters and Corn Shellers. All of which 
will be sold on the Jowest terms, by 

sept. 1-tf C. B. ROGERS, No. 29 Market street. 


.. aoe within one, two, three, or four months at 
furthest, an honest, industrious Youne Man, ac- 
quainted with the Dairy Business; that is, with the manage- 
ment of Milch Cows and selling Milk in market. For such 
an one, I will give one hundred and eighty dellars a year, pay- 
able monthly, and will board the same at my own house, free 
of expense. I will alsogive the same to agood GarpeneR— 
one that is acquainted with vegetables tor market. No one 
need be afraid of sickness on coming to Memphis; I have 25 
in family, and have not had any sickness in five years. I do 
pot believe there isa healthier place in the United States. 
B. R. THOMAS. 
Memphis, Tenn., August 3d, 1851. sept. 1-3t* 
- ILLIAM HAR- 
RIs, Gun, 
RIFLE anv PisTo. 
Manvuracturer, No, 
65 South st. Baltimore, 
Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of Bird and Duck- 
ing Guns, (double and single barrelled.) 4 Guns warranted 
to shoot correctly Also, Pistols of every style and finish, such 
as Revolvers, Self-cocking Rifle Barrel. ifles of very supe- 
rior quality at reduced prices. My stock comprises every ar- 
ticle in the sportsman’s line. Diamond grain Powder; Du- 
pont’s and Beatty’s Powder; Revolving Pisto) . Percussion’ 
Caps; Military Percussion Caps, for muskets and U. 8. pis- 
tols. Guns Stocked and Repairing done with neatness and 
despatch. Persons desiring to purchase any article in the 
above line, would do well to give me a call. sept. 1-6t 


Superior Devon Stock For Sale. 
HE very fine Devon BULL, Springfield, 3 years old, 
which took the Ist prize at the State Show in 1850; he 
is of Mr. Paiterson’s stock ; nothing more ts necessary to be 
said of him —price $200. 

Also, Etfie, Devon COW, 5 to 6 years old, which also took 
the Ist prize at the same Show—price $50. She isnow in culf. 
Als», a Devon CUW, saine ege—price $50—ana a BULL 

CALF of same breed, aged 2 mouths, tor 350. 
HOLSTEIN—Also, a fine COW, half Holstein and Ger- 
man breed, out of pure tmported stock—is a goud milker,— 
the owner coming to town has no further use for her—price 














Also, a BOAR, 12 mos. old, a cross of the Chester on the 
no-bone breed—315; and a lot of fine CHICKENS, some 
fancy breeds, cheap. Apply at the Farmer office, to Mr. 8 
Bands. Also, Shanghai Pow!ls. sept. } It 


Animal Charcoal, &c. 
ULVERIZED Animal Charcoal, in Ubis., a good substi- 
tute ‘or Bone Dust, at $2 per bbl. 
Pulverized Bituminous COAL, at $1 50 per bbl. 
POUDRETTE, at 81.25 and $1.75 per bbi. For sale in 
lots to suit purchasers, by WILLIAM CHILD, 
sept. i-* No. 78 South street, Bowly’s wharf. 


To Farmers. 
ARDEN AND GRASS SEED3S— 
100 bushels extra Early Peas. 
) Turnip seed. 











20 « Lucern Clover. 
500 * Orchard Grass, new crop. 
500 ‘* Timothy Seed, ‘* 


200 « Herds Grass és 


All of which will be sold at the lowest market price by 
©. B. ROGERS, Sced and Agricultural 





sept.1-2t Warehouse, No. 29 Market st. Philadelpnia. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
G. H. BARR, 
No. 25 Cliff street, New York, 


AS constantly on band a large assortment of AGRI. 

CULTURAL and HORTLCULTURAL (MPLE. 

MENTS, FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS—Auong Whien 
may be tound: 

Prouty & Mears’ Premium Eagle Centre Draft PLOWg 
which took the first premium at the fast N.Y. state Fair. 

Emery & Co.’s Improved Endless Chain HORSE POWER 
which took the first premiuim at the last State Fair, in com? 
petition with Allen’s, Wheeler’s, and others of note, 

Bogardus’? Sweep Horse Powers, and ouhers. 

Hovey’s Straw Cutter.—This cutter is considered superior 1 
all other Cylindrical Cutters. 

Corn and Ccb Crushers—Beal’s & Sinclair’s Grain Mill 
made of Burr Stone and Cast fron—Water Rams—Chaiy 
Pumps— W agons—Cuarts—A xles, Wheels, &e. 

Winter Wheat~Mediter:anean—Black Sea and White Flint 
Wheats. 

Timothy Seed—Red Top—Kentucky Blue Grass—Rye Grass 
Clover Seed, &c. > 

GUANOU—Peruvian and Patagonian—Bone Dust—Plaster of 
Paris—B..ue Black—Sugir House—>cum and Poudre, 
and all other articles in the Agricultural line, which will he 
sold as low as can be purchased in ary similar establish. 
ment in this country. 

P. 8S. As this extablishment employs no travelling Solon 
planters and others may rely upon not baving the charges of 
such an appendage to pay with their goods. 

jy. 1-31 G. H. B, 


Important to Farmers and Machine Makers, 
7MNHE subscriber respecifully informs the public that he has 

lately completed a 'PRIPLE REACTING INTERNAL 
GEARED HORSE POWER which outrivais any in use— 
It is made entirely of Iron, both Frame and Gearing. The 
Journals are made of Cast-Steel—its weight is 600 ibs. Og 
trial ithas proved itself capable of performing from 50 to 1 
per cent. more work than other Powers with the same labor 
of the team. It is warranted to hold 8 horses. 

1 have also completed a combined THRESHER AND* 
CLEANER, which is capable of Threshing and Cleaniag: 
from 300 to 500 buzhels of wheat per day, with trom 6 te 
Horses and an equal number of hands.—4 horses can 
with it from 100 to 200 bushels per day of wheat, and 400} 
500 of oats. It is very convenient tor those who ft 
Threshing, and for two or more farmers to own in compa 
it is more convenient to move than any machine in use, The 
Machine stands on the wagon while threshing—the Power ig 
loaded on the sume wagon in moving—two horses are suffi- 
cient to move it; it will save enough labor in threshing 2000 
bushels to pay its extra cost. 1t will thresh in a field or by @' 
stack as conveniently az in abarn. The cylinder and con. 
cave can readily be adjusted so as to thresh with equal fucili-’ 
ty both tough and dry grain.—it ls free from the complication 
and liability to get out of order of other machines of the kind, 
and «f less cost. 

Machine makers supplied on the most reasonable terms, 
Powers made by wholesale by I. W. Groff, Lancaster. Pa—’ 
Threshers, Machines, &c. made and for sale by Jeffrey 
Smedley, Columbia, Pa, " 

All orders directed to the subscriber at Lancaster, Pa., will’ 


be promptly attended to. 
SAMUEL PELTON, Jr. 
Also forsale by E. Whitman, Jr. & Co., Baltimore. jy.1-ly 


Peruvian Government GUANO. 

WHOLESALE g RETAIL. 

H AVING made arrangements with the Government Agent 

for a limited but certain supply of the best Peruvian 

Guano for Autumn sales, I am now prepared to receive orders 
from my friends for whatever quantity they may desire. 

To avoid delay and dixappointment, those who intend t 
use this invaluable fertilizing agent had best send in theif 
orders at once. : 

The price can be fixed now or at the time of delivery, 
muy be preferred. JOHN ROWLETT. — 

Petersburg, Va. June, 1, 1851. tf 


ANO—GUANO. 

5O TONS PERUVIAN GUANO, direct importa~ 

tion, and warranted equalin quulity to any in thé 
market. ‘I'he Guano is put up in good strong bags, and is im 
fine shipping order, For sale in lots to suit purchasers, atthe 
lowest marketrates, by 

WM. ROBINSON, No. 4 Hollingsworth st. 

near Pratt st. whart, Baltimore, Md. 


Also, PATAGONIA GUANO, BONE DUST, Building 
and Agricultural LIME, for sale on the bestterms, je. 1-t£ , 
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PLACE OF HOLpING THE SraTe AGRICULTURAL 
Sociery’s Carrie Snow. 

After the main body of our paper was at press, 
we learned that the committee appointed to 
base a place for the holding of our Cattle Shows, 
had secured a most beautifully located lot, of 
19 3-8 acres, situated at the head of North Charles 
street, in a straight line from the Washington Mon- 
ument—We have only space at present to announce 
the gratifying fact, but will take occasion to speak 
more fully of its advantages in our next. 


In compliance with our written request, the 
“notes”? of our friend’s visit to Eastern Va. (no- 
ticed on page 105 of this No.) have been received, 
and our readers may expect an unusually interest- 
ing treat. 

30> “*A Young Farmer”? is received. 

The Coad Wheat, particularly described in 
our July No. it will be seen is now on sale by 
Messrs. Neale & Luckett, of this city. 

3(¢ The Montgomery Co. Md. Fair is to be 
held 10th and 11th Sept. 


To Correspondents.—Absence from home seve- 
ral times during the past month, may have caused 
a delay in giving prompt attention to the favors of 
some of our friends. 














Animal compost.—Dr. D. Stewart, of this city, 
‘who stands at the head of his profession in this 
“gtate, as an Analytical Chemist, has furnished Mr. 


jold by him (at 35 cts. per bushel—see advertise- 
ment)—The Dr. makes a comparison of the rela- 
tive value between Mr. Horner’s compost and Pat- 
agonian Guano, and as an evidence of his appreci- 
ation of the value of the former over the latter,(ta- 
king the cost into consideration) has ordered nearly 
300 bushels for his own use. 


American PLows.—We see it stated in the Bos- 
ton Journal, that a number of American Plows 
were exhibited on trial at the World’s Fair, and 
that the palm of superiority was awarded to Prouty 
& Mears’ Centre Draught Plough. 


The Crops.—The unusual quantity of rain which 
has fallen during the last six weeks, has had a sal- 
utary effect on the corn crop, as well as the To- 
bacco, and a better yield will be had than could 
possibly have been anticipated a month ago; but 
still these crops cannot reach an average—In some 
of the Southern states, the accounts are very un- 
favorable for the corn. 


locaicnineeennieniiaiehien’ er atm 
The Coad Wheat. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS have just received from Mr. E. J. 
Coad, of St. Magy’s county, Md., a portion of his crop 














‘ehasers, at the following rates, viz: for any quantity less than 
fifty bushels, $4 per bushel; for lots of fifty to one hundred 
bushels, $3.75 per bushel; and for one hundred bushels 
or more, $3.50 per bushel. The Wheat is put up in two bu- 
shel bags. It entirely escaped the rust last year, whilst al- 
most all other varieties were affeeted by it, some of them a 
few feet from it. The character of this wheat is so well es- 


tablished thatit is not deemed necessary to say more with 
regard to it, but those desiring further information are refer- 
red to the *“‘American Farmer’ of July, the editor of which 
vi-ited the farm in person in June, for the purpose of exam- 
ining it before it was harvested. 


the cash or its 


Foxwell Wheat. 
8S T was anxious to ascertain all the facts I could in re- 
gard to the above wheat, { have visited Mr. Foxwell’s 

farm, t0 see his field on which he grew his Wheat, and to 
e the crop, and from a th examination I am 
eonvii that the yield will be much pe laces I have eve 
seen on stich land. Below [ insert Mr., °s statement 
the 3X ucres he seeded, which is equal to our expectation 
and from the general ion of the farmers in the county, i 
have every confidence in its superiority. From what { have 
seen and heard, I think more than half of the whole crop 
will be seeded in that county. Many of the farmers have en- 
gaged from 5 to 30 bushels, and I expect to seed 50 bushels to 
help to supply the demand next year. 

Terms—@4 per bushel, including sack, &c.; where 50 
bushels or more are taken in a lot, $3 per bushel, and 15 cts. 
for sack, and freight. 

I have also received a lot of COAD WHEAT =price 94 
per bushel, inclading sack. Guano, Lime and Asues fur- 
nished at lowest market priee. All orders accompanied with 
the cash or draft, — y attended to. 

-N. MI 


LBURN, No. 55 Light st., Baito. 
August 29th, 1851. — 
- Mary’s Mad., Aug. 28, 1851. 
In the fall of 1850, I applied to Mr. es L. Foxwell for 5 
bushels of bisdarge n yellow Wheat, and offered him 96 


gra 
per bushel, but he declined to sell any, as he intended to sow 
all he had on his own account, and as [ was anxious to grow 
some to test its quality, I induced him to let me huve the five 
bushels to seed on his own account, and I receive #1 per 
bushel for all I made. [ seededthe 5 bushels on 3 1-4 acreg 
of fair land, the average of my farm, and te yout 132 bush- 
elsof neat wheat. It was seeded on the 22d of October. 


sept. 1 G. H. Suir. 
African Guano. 


TONS, perfectly dry. packed in barrels—for sale in 
lots to suit purchasers at mach_ below the price of 
Patagonian, by THOMPSON & OUDESLUYS, 

No. 57 South Gay st., Baltimore. 

Dr. Stuart, U. 8S. Inspector of Drugs, says Of this Guano 

that it contains as much Phosphates as the best quality of 

Peruvian, and more Ammonia than what is called good 
second quality Patagunian. sept. 1-1t* 

0G-Sumpies of this guano are left at the ‘“‘Farmer”’ office. 


GRICULTURAL BOOKS.—All the standard works on 
Agricultural subjects can be found at 
E. WHITMAN, Jai & Co’.s, 
sept. 1 55 Light street, Balto. 


Wheat Drills---Wheat Drills. 
HE subscribers have now on hand a | stock of Pier- 
son’s, Pennock’s and Moore’s Patent Wheat Drills—al? 
of which have been fully tested. and are recommended as the 
best in use. Farmers will do well to call and examine our 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
E. WHITMAN, Jr. & Co. 

Agents for Patentees, No. 55 Light st., Balto. 
Notice.—The Iron Cylinder or Feeder, used in Wheat 
Drills, is patented by Mr. Jacob Pierson, and Farmers are 
cautioned against purchasing Drills with said Cylinders or 
Feeders from other makers, as the owners of suid patent are 
determined to put the law in force against all infringements, 

either in the manufacture, sale or use of thein. sept. [ 


BOOK BINDING. 

WILLIAM C. LYCETT, No. 125 Barrimonecsr.,. 

Opposite the American Farmer office, 

ILL execute all orders in the above business with 

promptness, in a neat and eubstantiu) manner, and in 
every wg of style, in full or half bound Tur. Morocco, 
Russia, Calf, Sheep or Muslin at it possible rates, 
such as Bibles, Magazines, Music old Books carefully 
mended or re-bound. Feb. l-eoly 

















REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS. 
Reported for the American Farmer by J. W. & E. Reynolds. 
The Tobacco market during the past month has. 
presented no new feature, prices for Maryland be- 
ing about as_they were during the months of June 
and July. The inquiry has been uniform, and sales. 
also at prices ranging from $3 to $10, viz: very 
common frosted $34¢; good frosted $4; common 





Ali orders promptly attended to, enclosi 
acceptances, addressed to 
Sep-1-2t 


NEALE & LUCKETT. 
Pratt street, near Light. 





dark $4 to 414; and dark leafy 94% to 5; dark 
brown and red ri to 5: bright red and yellow 
$6 to 7; and fine ii to 10. Many planters have 
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directed their agents to hold on for higher prices, | 
and consequently there is in agents’ hands a con- 

siderable quantity. We doubt whether there will 

be any improvement this year in any descriptions, 

and fear that prices for common qualities Md. will 

still further decline. 

Grain. —During the past month, Wheat (of which 
the yield is very great in Maryland and the various 
wheat growing States of the Union) declined from 
95 and 90 to 84 and 75, and we now quote sales 


5 —<—<—<—<———== 
Wool continues dull, and there is but little com. 
ing in—sales for good clean country washed, about 
28, and for do unwashed 18c.—Flour, $3.87, heavy 
—Clover seed retailing at $634 to 7, as in qualit : 
Timothy $23/ a 3 —Beef Cattle, $214 a 23 per 166 
Ibs. on the hoof, equal to $4.50 a 5.25 nett, aver. 
aging $2.44 gross, supply large—Hogs $6 a 6.50~ 
Rice $3.12 a 3.37—Spirits Turpentine 38c; Tar $1); 
Pitch $1.37—Whiskey, in bbls. 23, in hhds. 22¢,— 
Hay, $10 a 11 for Prime. 


d red at 70 to 75c; white 76 to 82c; and extra, 


Guano—Peruvian, less than 10 tons, per 
or family flour, 84c. Corn has also fluctuated in 46 


ton of 2000 Ibs. 


rice; at the beginning and up to the 20th of Aug. | Do over 10, and less than 25, do. » 45 

t sold at 62 to 64c for white, and 60 to 61 for yel-| Do ** 25, * *s §0, do. 50 per ton 
low, and since then at 52 to 55 and 56c, and at the of 2240 lbs., cash. 
last of same month at 58 to G0c. Rye 62to65c.|Do *“ 50, per ton of 100 tons, 50 





Oats 28 and 30c. 4 mos. 


SINCLAIR & CO”S PATENT WHEAT DRILL, 
WITH VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


4 he above Fig.* represents our Patent Wheat | being equallly divided, insure a certain check against 
Drill, and the same (with late improvements) | irregular seeding. The brace (2) is attached to the 
as that exhibited last November at the Talbot Co. | tine by a wooden pin—intended to break when the 
Agr. Fair, and which contested successfully for the | tine comes in contact with fixed roots, &c.; new 
First Premiwm against several similar machines| pins are provided for replacing the same; also on 
from Delaware, Pennsylvania and N. York. The | top of same brace three holes are made in the swing. 
present construction is equally simple and more | ing or main lever; (1) which allows the tine to be 
durable, and possesses the advantage of improve- | set less or more inclined, and intended to give more 
ments and additions which experiments of last year ; or less depth of furrow. The cylinders (5) are in 
haye suggested. The tines (3) being arranged angu- | two parts, and separated or closed by two pinch 
lar and hung on the swing principle, prevents the ma- | screws (6) attached to an iron rod, which allows 
chine from choking with grass, corn roots, &c., and the cups to be formed to any and uniform size, and 
allows them to rise or fall according to the grade of to drop any desired quantity of wheat per acre, 
the land. By the lever (4) and chain to each tine, | The ends and bottom of the hopper are Sioa ac- 
one, a portion, or all, may be thrown up instantly; | curately adjusted, which prevents derangement of 
also, by slides, (7) either or all the cylinders | the works, consequent to shrinkage, that wood is 
may be prevented from acting at neg or the en- | subject to. The machine may be worked by 2 or3 
tire cylinder shaft thrown out of gear by operating | horses—if for the former a pair of shafts will be 
on lever (8,8) The receivers (9) are so arranged | necessary. Directions will be furnished with each 








that the driver can observe the grain falling from | machine relative to management. Price 


each cylinder, which advantage, with the hoppers 
*See August No. of American Farmer. 
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je. 1 R. SINCLAIR, JR. *& CO, 





Sinclair & Co.’s Threshing Wachine and Separator. 


The effort of manufacturing Thrashing Ma- 
chinery, possessing the important requisite of 
combining strength, durability and simplicity, we 
believe is fully attained by the machinery we are 
now making for that purpose. The cylinders are 
made open, with six beaters, covered with heavy 
wrought plate iron, which prevents any possible 
wear to the surface of the beaters, and well se- 
cured by a strong wrought iron band at each end 
and in the centre. Cylinders made upon this 
plan act upon the principle of a Fan, thus pre- 
venting that vast collection of dust around the 
feeder, which must be the case in using the solid 
cylinder. Those wishing to purchase, by giving 
timely notice, will be furnished with our best pat- 
terns, and warranted. 


The following set is generally preferred: 
Lever ata og os price $l 
Thrasher, 25 inch, 

Straw Seperator, 25 inch, 18 
Driving d, 10 


9178 


gn Lever Powers of extra capacity—price 
Wrought iron Rail-way or Endless Chain 
Powers, for one or two horses, latest improved— 
price $75 a 100. 

20, 25 and 30 inch Thrashers—$40, 50 a 60. 

do Straw Seperators—$15, 18 a 20. 

{> Oil can, wrenches, and Directions for man- 
agement furnished gratis. 

Horse Hay, or Sicani RAKES—a most 
excellent Machine; seen teomee should have at 
least one—price $8 to 11. 

Loafer Hand Rakes, for manual power—ca- 
Pac equal to a dozen common hand Rakes 


In store—a general assortment of CHURNS, 
OX YOKES, &c. Also, HARVEST TOOLS 


of every description. 
; R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
jy. 1 58, 60 and 62 Light street. 
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| Whitman’s Premium Wrought Iron Railway Horse Power and Thresher. 


At the great Maryland State Fairs held at Baltimore, 1849 and 1850, there was the 
largest exhibition of HORSE POWERS and Threshing Machines ever exhibited in this 
country, and all thoroughly examined and tested by a large and competent committee, who 
awarded the First Premium for two years to the above Power, as the BEST ‘on the ground. 
More than five thousand of these Powers are now in use by many of the best farmers in 
the country, and they consider them to be double in power to any Sweep Powers, more 








durable, and much easier for the horses. 


Price $100. Only for sale by 
je. 1 E. 


WHITMAN, JR. & CO., Baltimore, Md. 





PATENT SEED DRILL, 
at, Rye, Indian Corn, Barley, Rice, 
urnips, Ruta Bagas, &c. 


PEIRSON’ 
For planting W 
Oats, Peas, Beans, 


This DRILL is adaptad to the various kinds of 


land, and is not liable to be injured by striking 
stones or roots. It will sow point rows, and fields 
of irregular shape, to advantage. It can be con- 
structed to operate on stony land, and is so simple 
in construction that a boy of twelve years of age 
can manage it. (See references in last Farmer.) 
This machine will save 25 per cent. in seed, and 
15 per cent. in labor, and cause the yield to be 15 
per cent. more than by the usual modes. For sale by 
sept. 1 E. WHITMAN, JR. & CO. 


’ PENNOCK’S PATENT 
SEED & GRAIN DRICL. 
UBLIC attention is respectfully invited to some 
of the improvements recently made in this 
machine; also to its many important advantages 
over other seed planters. 

Ist. The Seeding Cylinders are now made to 
plant 114 and 114 bus. of wheat, and 2 bus. of oats 
to the acre, without any change; and these quanti- 
ties may be varied as desired. 

2d. The peculiar form of the depositing-tubes 
cause them to run easier, and to free themselves 
from filth much better than any others. 

These depositing-tubes are supplied with rever- 
sable steel points, either end of which can be extended 
several times, as they become worn. Each set of 
these points is a saving to the farmer of from 12 to 
15 Dollars over those ordinarily used, while the 
cost of renewal is about the same. 

3d. For convenience in handling, storing, and for 
the greater safety of the machine while moving from 
= to place, the depositing tubes can instantly 

disengaged from the drag-bars and from the body 
of the machine, without the use of any Kind of tools. 

This arrangement adds much to the permanency 
of the machine. 

4th. The entire seeding apparatus, or any de- 
sirable part thereof, is thrown into or out of ope- 
ration by one simple movement. This arrange- 
ment enables the operator to do his work much 
more easily, perfectly and expeditiously than is 

sible with any other Seed Drill in use, particu- 
arly in seeding point and other irregular shaped 

lands. All other seed’ planters require the atten- 
tion of the operator upon at least two distinct 
movements at the same time. 

5th. Our depositing tubes are hung upon side- 
bearings, to prevent a wabbling or lateral move- 
ment of their points, and are arranged to turn for- 
ward when the horses set back with them in the 
ground, thus avoiding the possibility of either 
breaking or clogging them with earth. 

They also not only possess all the advantages of 
being open behind, to allow the operator to see that 





| the grain passes properly into the earth, but those 
hinder openings are furnished, upon each side, with 
rearward flanges or wings, as a very necessary pro- 
tection against the dirt closing in upon the grain 
before it reaches the bottom of the drill furrow. 

We carefully avoid the old method of zig-zag- 
ging or staggering the depositing tubes, unless they 
| are especially ordered so. y 

First—Because each alternate row of grain, thus 
seeded, is buried much deeper than the other rows, 
(and very often too deep.) 

Secondly—Because it deprives one-half of the 
crop of the great advantages of side ridges, which 
are made to protect it from winter lifting, droughts, 
&c. by the frosts and rains filling them in upon the 
roots of the young plants. 

The machine is warranted not to injure or waste 
the grain in seeding; to distribute it with equal cer- 
| tainty upon rough and hilly, as upon smooth and 
| level land; to be made of good material and in a 

workmanlike manner, and to give better satisfac- 
| tion, under all circumstances, (as a Seed and Grain 
| Planter) than any other machine of the kind. 
| These machines, with a great variety of other 
Agricultural Implements, always on hand,—and 
prompt attention given to orders for Iron Castings 
of all kinds; also, for Steam Engines, Mill Work, 
and Screw Cutting, by. ' 
S.& M. PENNOCK, Kennett Square, Pa. 
| P.S.—E. Wairman,Jr. & Co., Baltimore Agents. 


_Eddy’s one wheel wrought iron‘Horse Power. 


| yee most simple, durable and easiest draught 
| Power in the world, for 3, 4, 5,6 or 7 horses. 
It being made of wrought iron, there is no danger of 
its being broken or worn out by use. Itcan be ta- 
ken down, or put up in ten minutes time, ard easily 
transported in a one horse cart. It may be worked’ 
in the open field, or under cover, as the farmer may 
desire, and is one of the greatest improvements of 
the day. 

We have enlarged and very much improved it 
since Jast season, and can recommend it to the far- 
mers as a superior article, and one that we have not 
the least doubt they will highly approve. 

Forsaleby E. WHITMAN, Jr.& Co. Junet 


GATCHEL’S Patent WATER RAMS. 
OR SALE at. E. Whitman, Jr. ¢ Co’s Agricultural Es- 
tablishment, No. 55 Light street. J. Hewes & Co., cor 

ner Pratt and Frederick sts., Baltimore, Md. These machines: 
are cheap and durable ; will elevate a constant stream of pure 
water any height or distance required, without labor. Any 
amount of references can be giveu as to their reputation, sim- 
plicity, durability, &c. : 

The patentee is prepared to furnish all sizes of machines, 
with Lead, Cast and Wrought Iron, Glass or Cement Pipes, 
and to erect the same with neatness and despatch, in any 
part of the United States. All work warranted, or no charge. 
Address, describing location, &c. 

be J. L. Sere. my yg 
[ refer, by permission, to Sauuel Harris ns, Ex- 
a& Brokers, or Robt. A. Taylor, Baltimore, Md. jeu 
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JOHN KETTLEWELL'S 
(Suceessor to Kettlewell'& Davison) 
AGRICULTURAL DEPOT, 
For the sale of every description Chemical Compound 

and Simple Manures for the Improvement of Crop 
and Land—Pure Biphosphates—Renovator, a Fer- 
telizing Salt icultural Potash—-Potash and 
Plaster—Ground Plaster—Liquid Ammonia—Oil 
of Vitriol—with every kind of Chemical Residium. 
Factory, Federal Hill, Office, corner of Lombard 
and Honover streets, Baltimore, at the whole- 
sale Drug Store of Messrs. Ober & M’Conkey. 





The undersigned, (successor to Kettlewell & Da- 
vison) again presents his claims to the consideration 
of the whole agricultural community. In doing so, 
his first duty and pleasure is to express the pro- 
found gratitude which he feels for the entirely suc- 
cessful and generous support which he has received 
from the Planters and Agriculturists. From the 
first season of his commencement, up to the last, 
his sales have constantly increased, and during the 
past spring at a greater ratio than at any former pe- 
riod. Thus generously supported he has with three 
years experience, gone on to extend his enterprise, 
until he now feels prepared to extend an invitation 
to every Farmer who can reach him, to visit his 
Factory—critically examine not only his extensive 
works and macninery, but each article separately, 
which combines his various compounds. 

They will find an outlay, worthy of such an en- 
terprise, and doubtless be surprised—as all nave 
been—at the extent of the undertakirg, and the 
stern faith that justified such an expenditure in an 
undeveloped and almost untried experiment. His 
on have been more than reaiized. His 
appeal was to the judgement, experience and interest 
of the Farmer, and the verdict ‘has been auch as to 
satisfy his sanguine expectations—Indeed, the intel- 
ligence and aad ee which of late years has so 
honorably inspired the Farming public, -has saved 
him from a doubt and procrastination which has at- 
tended the early development of most manures— 
Lime, Bone Dust, Ashes, Guano, Plaster—indeed, 
had all their first, and protracted struggles, before 
they became standard manures—ard scarcely one, 
but was more criticised than what the undersigned 
now sells. 

One step farther the farmer must yet go,—and 
that is, to to remember that his whole profit lies not 
alone in a single crop. In Pennsylvania, where as 
much money has been made as in any other state, 
the Farmer there, calls that the best manure 
which gives the most lasting benefit to his soil—He 
looks to the permanent, and increased value of his 
land, as the foundation of his wealth as an agriculturist. 

In this connection, the undersigned cannot do 
better than quote from his second advertisement. 

In durability, I know that my chemical compound 
is only second to lime—in promptness dividing the 
palm with Guano. On some soils it has been as 
active a8 guano, on others, more or less so; but on 
any, by far the most lasting. In promptness it has 
@ Corresponding advantage over lime. The wis- 
dom as well as the interest of the farmér, should 
make a permanent improvement of his land amatter 
of primary consideration. And as I entirely concur 
ip the opinion, which afl do not, that the natural 
aoils has a great influence upon the action of manures, 
i volunteervo every farmer thjs advice: Pronounce 


no manure a humbug sustained by such testimony as 





{ present in support of my salts, but never buy.” 
more than a very small quantity until you try ity 
adaptation to your particular soil. Follow thisrule, — 
and while no one will be injured, neither will you © 





do injustice, either to your neighbor, or to the man. 
facturer. Fora manure which for the first season 
may have done but little apparent service to you, 
may be of no ordinary benefit to your neighbor, of 
which by your discontent and example, he may re- 
main in ignorance. 

The farmer in calculating the value of manure, 
does it upon a relative principle. In the purchase 
of lime, how much, and how long ig will benefit his 
Jand? Inthe purchase of Guano, how much wil} 
he make the first crop? Those who buy my salts 
should unite both these calculations, and however 
much he may be gratified by its prompt and imme- 
diate action, I will risk my reputation, that he will 
be far more so, with its durability—It is prompt 


and it is lasting! hence in applying two barrels of ' 


the Renovator to the acre, instead of one, the agri- 
culturist is only paying for a manure the benefit of 
whict he will acknowledge from his first to his 
sixth crop!—I have been asked why has not some- 
thing like my salts been introduced years ago? 1 
reply, that years ago our lands were not worn down 
as they are now; and the absolute necessity for in- 
vestigation and experiment not so imperiously de- 
manded.—Independent of which, must the agricul- 
tural interest alone, and pressed upon every side, 
stand still? Is every branch of industry to pro- 
gress—to develope,—and this immense interest— 
the foundation of all others, to have limits ?—Why, 
I say, to all who ask this question, that every one 
who has been using Barn yard manure all his life, 
has been using many of the elements of my Chemi- 
cal Salts; but in a far less powerful and concentrated 
form. But others have said, and will read the cer- 
tificates annexed and again say, the quantity of one 
or two barrels to the acre, is too small: such results 
are utterly impossible! I ask him to look at the 
Mammoth Steam Boat with its thousand tons of 
Cargo, propelled by a few hogsheads of water! 
Those natural laws which guide the one, govern 
the other. They are alike unalterable and immuta- 
ble—Science often amidst shouts of scorn promises 
results, and experience demonstrates their truth, 
In conclusion I have no cause of complaint; on the 
contrary, my success and patronage does infinite 
honor to the great and intelligent interest from 
which I asked it—The farmer has made my manure 
a standard one, and below that standard it will nev- 
ergo. I have every season sold all I manufactured, 
and each succeeding season the demand has rapidly 
increased. 

It will be seen that most successful experiments 
have been made by using 100 Ibs. of the best Peruvi- 
an Guane, and 200 Ibs. of our salts—(the cost of 
both being less than 200 Ibs. of guano.) 

When this is done, it siiculd be strictly borne in 
mind, that the guano should be plougic4 in. and the 
salts as slightly harrowed in as possible. The one 


rises through the earth—the other sinks—The am- 
monia in the guano is free or volatile-—in the. ~ 


salts fixed as a sulphate. For the information of 
those who are not acquainted with the elements of 
which my Renovator is composed, 1 make the 
following extract from my first publication: 

“The soil may contain.a supply of all the materi- 
als referred to; but frequent cropping may have 
used up all those in a free state. Now, under these 
circumstances, we may renovate the lan by supply- 
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ingall these materials which are required for the 
without drawing on the soil, but actually rest- 

ing and keeping it covered, while undergoing the 

; s of disintegration; all of which, experience 
is important. 

amie of crops is not the best mode of ac- 
complishing this object; for although all crops do 
not remove from the soil the same proportion of its 
elements, yel they are removed, and the land is im- 

verished. On the other hand, we are taught by 
experience, that land exposed to the sun’s rays is 
pot improved by rest as when ‘‘covered.” Guano 
will, in many cases, supply the deficiency of two of 
the elements necessary for the growth of a crop; 
but is found frequently to fail, because those two el- 
ements are not wanted by this particular soil; and 
the experiment is a hazardous one, for the failure is 
not only a loss of time and Jabor, but the manure is 
an expensive one, and the crop is twice lost. Sta- 
ble manure, plentifully applied, will generally ac- 
complish the object; but it is not always to be had 
in sufficient quantity; and many soils are injured by 
the admixture of so much vegetable matter, while 
the salts contained by the stable manure would 
have been beneficial alone. But, under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, 1 am prepared to prove 
that it is cheaper to apply one cart load of Salts, 
containing the extract of one thousand cart loads of 
stable manure, than haul out the latter, although it 
cost nothing. 1 call the attention of the public 
to the fact that I do not merely stimulate the 
growth of one crop, by the application of an ageni 
like guano or plaster; neither dol profess to have 
discovered some new combination or panacea for 
curing all the defects of drainage and bad cultiva- 
tion; but I challenge the severest scrutiny to de- 
tect the absence or deficiency of any salts that is 
required for the usual crops, in the proportion indi- 
cated by the best authority; in other words, I pro- 
jong to put on the land exactly what would be ta- 

en off by the next crop. Take, for instance, one 
of the elements of our Renovator, phosphate of 
lime; eight pounds are removed from the soil in 
every ‘on of hay, wheat or straw, and one pound 
by every thousand pounds of wheat oroats. Twen- 
ty pounds wil! supply an acre with this material for 
three crops of wheat, clover, &c., &c.; and one 
barrel of my Renovator will, consequently, provide 
more of this material than any six crops can re- 
move from an acre Moreover, I will engage to 
forfeit 200 barrels of my Salts to any individual who 
will produce a barrel of the Renovator that contains 
less than the average in the hundeed pounds of gu- 
ano of phosphates of lime. 

A bushel of green dung weighs 87} pounds; of 
this 83 per cent is Water, and only 25 is soluble. 
One hundred pounds of dung contains nearly 3 of a 
pound of Phosphate of Lime, so that one barrel 
of my Renovator is equal to about one hundred and 
fifty Bushels of pure dung, with reference to Phos- 
phates alone. 

But if we compare the fixed soluble Salts, one 
barrel of ‘he Renovator represents more than four 
hundred bushels of dung; for one hundred pounds 
of dung do not contain } a pound of Salts. If it 
were possible to burn up the cart load of dung and 
collect the 8 Ibs. of ashes, without losing the ammo- 
nia that would be volatalized, it is manifest that 
much labor would be saved in its application. 

Now this I propose to aecomplish in the use of 
the Renovator. All i shows that the 
combustion or rotting of the dung, when spread 





upon the field does not supply even this proportion 
oF salts, for the straw or hay of the dung is fre- 
quently preserved for years without decomposition 
retaining: the phosphates, &c., while the ammonia 
is evaporated and lost to the crop; whereas theame. 
monia of the Renovator is supplied as a sulphate 
or fixed salts of ammonia more than 24 Ibs. to the. 
barrel. Apart from all this, the seeds of noxious 
weeds are spread broadcast upon the growing crops 
with every bushel of dung. It is estimated by the 
analysis ui the ashes of the soup boiler that eve 
barrel of my Renovator contains as much Potas! 
as six bushels of their ashes; and the salts of lime 
in each barrel contain more pure lime than a bushel 
of the best quick lime from the Schuylkill. The 
Salts of Magnesia and Soda in each barrel, will 
amount to fifty pounds, and the Sulphate will ex- 
ceed seventy-five pounds in each barrel. Moreo- 
ver I pledge myself always to supply the propor- 
tion above in every barrel, and will make the forfeit 
referred to above, to any one who can produce a 
barrel deficient in any of the articles as represent- 
ed above.” 
GROUND PLASTER. 

The undersigned ask the special attention of the 
Agriculturists to the very able Report of the State 
Chemist for the past year, that they*may be tho- 
roughly informed upon the variable qualities of this 
important article. It is well known that pilaster is 
alone valuable for the quantity of sulphate of lime 
which it contains; and this valuable document 
shows that from a uumber of analyses made by him 
it varied from 40.100 to 85.100. Now as there is 
one established price, the farmer who buys the in- 
ferior pays more than double the price of the one 
who gets a good article, and never knows to the 
contrary. I have only tosay that mine shall be simi- 
lar to what I have already sold—that my name 
will be stamped upon every barrel, and that the 
Agriculturist will get what he pays for. Those who 
order through Agencies should indicate that they 
want mine, provided such is the case. 

BI PHOSPHATES. 

I keep constantly on hand this valuable Ma- 
nure. Bones, with a proper portion of the Sul- 
phate of Ammonia, dissolved in Sulphuric Acid. 
The Chemists of this ——o Europe have been 
pressing this mode of using Bone Dust upon the at- 
tention of farmers, with great zeal and ability of re- 
cent years. Every experiment has confirmed the 
truthfulness of their theory; and [ hazard but lit- 
tle in saying that in a very brief time it will be used 
in no other way. It is prepared so as to be sown 
similar to the Salts, at the rate of one or two bar- 
rels to the acre. The price of this article is $4 per 
bbl. Let the Farmer who doubts, try it at less ex- 
pense than the old mode of using Bone-Dust. 

TOBACCO GENERATOR. 

This is a Chemical compound made expressly for 
the growth of the Tobacco Plant. I will call 
more special attention to it at the proper season. 

CHEMICAL RESIDIUMS. 

I have constantly on hand Chemical Residiums 
of every deseription. Full information of which 
can be had by application to me. 

COMBINATION OF GROUND PLASTER 

i AND POTASH. 

This isa preparation made for soil deficient in 
Potash, of which deficiency there 1s, unfortunately, 
too many instances in much of our Maryland Jand., 
For this compound I am indebted to the suggestion 





ofan accomplished Agriculturist of Prince Geor- 
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ge’s county, who may at some future day present'the 
result of his experiment. The price of this is $2.50 


per barrel. 

DIRECTIONS. 

The mode of using the Renovator is simple, in- 
expensive, and requiring but little labor. The Far- 
mer must bear in mind, that in the preparation of 
his soil he shares an equal respensibility in testing 
the merits of any manure. Land negligently or 
badly cultivated gives no manure a fair chance. 
How to put land in order he ought to know better 
than we can teach him, and if he don’t know, should 
learn as speedily as possible. The land, then, in 
order,—if one barrel to the acre: is used,—and this 

uantity depends upon the quality of the land—it 
should, for grain, be sown broad-cast, and slightly 
harrowed in. 

If two barrels are used, one as stated above, and 
the other as a top-dressing upon the wheat or rye, 
early in the spring at the commencement of the first 
thaw. Upon grass it should be sown broadcast upon 
the timothy or clover. On corn, either broadcast 
or in the hill. Where two barrels are used, one 
each way. 

ic= PRICE OF THE RENOVATOR $20 
PER TON, OR $3 PER BARREL. 

In my former advertisement I presented the stron- 
gest, most conclusive, and elaborate certificates 
from the following gentlemen, who will be recog- 
nized as among the most practical and accomplished 
agriculturists and planters of the country. Those 
whi.h now follow, are entitled to the same high re- 
spect, and these will be followed in the October 
number of the American Farmer with others of 
equal distinction. The undersigned also gives most 
particular attention’ to Ground Plaster, an article 
universally used, and while at the same price, no 
article varies more in value or quality. It is time 
that Farmers should begin to investigate their in- 
terests in the purchase of this article. If they did 
so there would be less diversity of opinion in refer- 
ence to its virtues. 

CERTIFICATES HERETOFORE PUBLISHED. 
From the Revd. J. S. S., of Cumberland Co., Va. 
Dr. Wm. Mosher, Baltimore Co., Md. 

Seth Warfield, Esq., Howard District, Md. 

Dr. W. Kirkwood, Prince George’s County, Md. 

J. E. Brooks, Esq., Montgomery County, Md. 

Juhn M. Donn, Esq., Montgomery County, Md. 

Isaac C. Anderson, Faq» Howard County, Md. 

R. H. Merriweather, Esq., Baltimore County, 

W. W. W. Bowie, Esq, P. George’s Co., Md. 

A. McCourt, Esq., Baltimore city, 

Dr. R. Dorsey, Baltimore County, 

Horace Capron, Exq. Prince George’s County, 

John L. Stansbury, Baltimore County, 

Carville S. Stansbury, Baltimore County, 

Genl. H. S. Stites, Cecil County. Md. 

Capt. Thomas Lucas, Baltimore County, 

Dr. A. L. Maclay, Howard District, 

George E. Yeatman, Esq., Fauquier Co., Va. 

H. E. Bateman, Esq., Talbot County, Md. 

Joseph Curley, Esq., 

F. P. Blair, Esq., Montgomery County, Md. 

Peter Gorman, Esq., 

John H. Kauffman, Baltimore County. 


Asutanp, near Richmond, 26th August, 1851. 
Joun Ketriewe.. E-q., Baltimore— Dear Sir:—Your es- 
teemed letter of the 12th inst. has been forwarded to me trom 
my P.O. (‘Tappahannock) which accounts tor the delay in 
my reply. 
It affords me great pleasure to say, that your ‘‘Renovator’’ 








has more than equalled my expectations on the com ang 
wheat crops. Indeed. as at present advised, | prefer iti 
Guano. ‘The lund is evidently greatly benefitied, as showed 
by the growth which follows the wheat. ‘lhe grain of the 
wheat ts equal, if not-uperiorto any [ have ever seen, ang 
not the vestige of blue thistle, garlic or cockle, has made itg 
appearance ; this I cannot account for, as the same land hag 
heretofore been much taken with the “thi-tle.’’ I tried the 
“Renovator” on clover, and if any thing could prove more 
satisfactory, I have yet tolearn whatitis. I am but a small 
farmer, and have a pretty ‘-hard case”? in a piece 0: worn-out 
land to deal with, yet I feel and take great interest in every 
thing connected with the improvement of the soil—it is the 
substratum of our prosperity, and it is gratifying to know 
that Eastern Virginia is, at last, aroused, ai.d that soon it wil} 
be, what nature intended it—the garden spot of the State, 
Respectfully yours, Joun A. Parker, 





Movcntnemo, Albemarle Co. Va. 19th Aug. 185], 

Joun Kettiewetn, Esq.—Dear Sir:—In reply to your 
communication of the 8th inst., asking for my experience and 
results, in the use of your Chemical Salts, which [ purchaseg 
last spring, [ answer, that the season has been too dry in 
this vicinity for a full and complete development o! the fer- 
tilizing qualities of any kind of manure, for we had but little 
rain between the 23d of May and the 30th of July. 

I used six barrels of your Renovator on corn in the hill 
part of which was applied at the rate of one, and the balance 
two barrels tothe acre—the fertilizing effects of which are 
manifest, notwithstanding the drought of more than 2 months, 
for the corn came up better, grew faster, and has held a better 
color than several rows left through the middle without any 
Renovator—but more so where it was applied at the rate of 
two barrels to the acre. 

[ also used two barrels of Biphosphates on 2 acres, sown 
broadcast and harrowed in beture planting the corn. Thig 
corn did not make so vigorous # start, but it is improvi 
more, since the rains have commenced, than where the Saite 
were used. On 3-4 of an acre I used one barrel of your 
Geuerator on corn in the hill. This corn madea more vigor. 
ous start than where either the Renovator or the Biphos- 
plates were used, but it suffered more from drought. 

I have also used separately, on seven acres for tobacco, six 
barreis of your Generator, one of Renovator and one of Bi- 
phosphates—sown broadcast and harrowed in before setting 
the plants. The tohabeo is now better on the 7 acres where 
I used the several Salts, than on an adjoining piece of better 
land, which was planted first, but on which neither Salts nor 
ouher manure was used. My land is a mixture of red clay 
and sand, resting ona bed of cohesive red clay, from 8 to 12 
inches beneath the surface. 

Yours, very respectfully, Jos. W. Twyman. 

P. S.—You will please write me immediately, if you can 
furnish me, about the first of next month, with your best 
Ground Plaster, and what will be the price; and let me know 
if you wili have a supply of Renovator, and oblige 

Yours, gc. J. W. Twyman. 





Hacerstown, Aug. 14, 1851. 

Dear Sir:—Yours of the 9th inst. asking me for 
the result of my experiment with your Chemical 
Salts, came to hand a few days since. As I tried it 
only on corn, 1 cannot yet tell what the actual re. 
sult will be. I put it upon different parts of the 
field, a small handful in each hill, before the corn 
was dropped. Inthe first 6 or 8 weeks, its effect 
was most marked ; the corn was much taller and 
stronger in every way than that which had no Salts 
on, and of a much darker anc greener color. The 
difference in the size of the stalk is not so percep- 
tible now as it was at first, tho’ wherever the Salts 
was put, the corn, without an exception, is good and 
heavily eared. I examined it to-day, and am de- 
cidedly of opinion that it is much better eared than 
that which was not ‘‘salted.”’ I am much pleased 
with it, and would like to use it more extensively, 
but the cost of bringing it here is a very serious 
drawbock. Yours, with respect, 

Jno. Kettleweil, Esq. Geo. F. Heyser. 


Axnapouis, Aug. 13, 1851. 

Mr. Kerttewett—Dear Sir:—IJn reply to your 
letter of the 8th inst. I have to say that, although I 
have had but a three month’s acquaintance with 
your Chemical Salts manure, [ am delighted with 
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jt. [used it upon a field which, for a particular 
reason, I have cultivated in corn five years succes- 
sively, and during the drought of the season, this 
corn neither twisted nor lost its dark green color, 
but continued to flourish, and now is a surprising 
crop, for what might have been expected of the 
Jand. Iused one bbl. to the acre, and regard the 
money as well invested. Allow me to say, my soil, 
which is light, was analyzed by the State Agricul- 
tural Chemist, and your Biphosphates recommend- 
ed by him. Yours, very respectfully, 
Joun WatTon. 
The following is a quotation from a letter of one 
of the most successful and intelligent agriculturists 
in Virginia. It is quoted to show the lasting benefit 
the Salts affords to land, independent of crop: 
“The improvement to the land is also decidedly 
greater from the Renovator. This is apparent to 
the eye at this time—and in the field manured with 
the Renovator the fall before, at the rate of one 
barrel to the acre, the improvement is still greater 
than in the field which had about 180 to 200 Ibs. 
Guano to the acre. There is no doubt in my mind 
of the superiority of the Renovator for the sub- 
stantial and permanent improvement of the soil. 
The Renovator has given me more satisfaction 
still on the corn crop and on meadow grasses, es- 
pecially timothy.” 
Newrown, Worcester Co. Aug. 15, 1851. 
Mr. J. KetrteweLtt—Sir:—I have not time to 
give you a statement of my experiments ; suffice it 
tosay, [ will want 20 bbls. this fall, if [can pay 
you for them, so that you and the public can draw 
your own inference. Yours respectfully, 


Pamwituatice, Alexandria Co. Va., 
August 13, 1851. 

Dear Sir:—Your favor, post marked 10th instant, 
isreceived. 1 regret that I cannot answer your en- 
quiries as to the effects of your ‘Fertilizing Salts” 
used by me, with the definite precision you desire. 
{ commenced its use last fall, predisposed in its fa- 
vor. On 6 acresof timothy meadow at Alexandria, 
| top-dressed one bbl. per acre—the crop was about 
one-fourth short of that of last year, but about the 
same quantity of timothy meadow here, top dressed 
at the same rate, yielded much more crop than it 
did last year. Circumstanced as I am, it is impos- 
sible for me to ascertain exact comparative results, 
and I do not experiment with a view to it. I used 
your Fertilizer also upon wheat, not alone, how- 
ever, except upon 2 or 3 acres, from whichI had 
cut scrubby pine, (poor enough) that I sowed with- 
out other aid than your Fertilizer—the product of 
it is put away to itself; it promi-ed well, but is not 
yet thrashed. I am, however, satisfied, and as evi- 
dence, request you to send me —- bbis. by the boat, 
on Saturday, to Alexandria. 

As several of my neighbors have also used your 
Fertilizer, I will make known to them your wish to 
be advised of the results, whether favorable or 
otherwise. | Very respectfully yours, 

John Kettlewell, Esq., Balt. Wu. D. Nurr. 


Quotation from Dr. W. J. Sudler, of Queen 
Anne’s county: 
**Your Renovator has paid in my wheat and corn 


500 lbs. of the Renovator, was equally as good as where 
200 to 250 lbs. of Patagonian - 0 was applied. | 


tion, that you may send me —- tons this fall for my 
wheat.” Iam, &c. W. J. Supier. 


Mr. Herbert should have used the Salts in the 
fall, when he put his wheat in the ground. A top- 
dressing late in the spring, on wheat, particularly a 
dry season, does not give the soil sufficient time to 
dissolve. This was the mistake. 

Watnot Grance, Aug. 18, 1851. 

Dear Sir:—I have received your favor, in which 
you ask me for my opinion of your Renovator, and 
now | beg leave to state the same. I used of it 35 
bbls., 25 as a top-dressing on wheat, and 10 on corn. 
So far as I can tell now (for I have not yet got out 
my wheat) it did not pay on the wheat, though it 
did improve it some, and I have no doubt it would 
have been very efficacious if it had been put on in 
the winter. On the corn, I applied it in the hill, 
and must say it acted beyond anything 1 have ever 
seen in the way of manure. I put as muchas a 
man could hold in his kand in each hill; it is now 
the best corn I have, though planted on the poorest 
land. If I can get it again, I shall always use it on 
corn, in preference to any other manure. I] shall 
possibly try it again on wheat this fall, but I think 
Guano better for Wheat. Yours respectfully, 

— Epw’p. Herserr. 

Capt. Thomas Lucas, than whom a more careful, 
systematic and accomplished Farmer cannot be 
found in the country, writes as follows—after or- 
dering a full supply for his wheat crop, and saying 
personally, the Salts had been equally as successfi 
upon his other crops: 

“I top-dressed several poor knolls of limestone 
land upon timothy and clover, and the successful re- 
sults of your Salts certainly exceeds anything | have 
ever seen.”’ — 

Fairrax County, Va., Aug. 15, 1851.8 

Dear Sir:—I had the pleasure to receive your note 
of the 9th instant, respecting the effect upon “crop 
and Jand” of the Biphosphate or Chemical Salts, 
which I procured from you in April last. I applied 
the 6 barrels of Biphosphate on 8 rows of Corn, 460 
hills in a row, 3} feet apart, at the time of planting. 
On one side, | applied Ashes and Plaster in the hill; 
on the other, Guano, covering the latter lightly with 
earth before dropping the corn. A small handful 
of Biphosphate, and about the same quantity of 
Ashes and Plaster, was used in each hill: not more 
than one-third as much Guano. 

The residue of the field received a liberal supply 
of barn-yard manure, and of Guano sown broad- 
cast and plowed in. 

For a month or two, after the corn came up, the 
rows upon which the Biphosphate had been used, 
the entire length of the field, were strikingly supe- 
rior, in height and thriftiness, to their competiturs 5 
as the latter were also superior to two adjacent 
rows, upon which no fertilizer had been used. At 
present, however, the difference is not so apparent. 

Two persons who accompanied me for the pur- 
pose of making the best comparison in our power, 
agree with me in thinking that, although there was 
little difference in height, the Biphosphate corn was 
better eared (that is, had more ears and larger to 
each stalk,) than the rows upon which the ashes 
and plaster, and the Guano had been applied.— 
There is, however, so great a similarity in appear- 
ance, that no reliable judgment can be formed until 
the corn shall be gathered and measured. 

It is proper to mention that the season with us 





am so much pleased with your chemical prepara- 


has been extremely unfavorable to similar experi- 
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ments on the corn crop. At this critical time, after 


an unprecedented drought, the clover field, adjoin- 
ing my corn, is almost impenetrable to the plough ; 
so that after ploughing a few acres, for wheat, with 
a three-horse plough, immediately after a heavy 
fall of rain the 19th of July, and again attempting 
it with four large oxen, I have been compelled to 
desist. 

Should I be at home when my corn shall be gath- 
ered, I will with pleasure communicate the result 
of my trial, so far as circumstances will admit. 

Very respectfully, yr ob’t serv’t, 
John Kettlewell, Esq. L. H. Macger, 


“Crover Hint,” Carroll Co. Md., 
August 23, 1851. 

Jonn Kerritewe tr, Esq.—Dear Sir:—I have used 
a large amount of your “Renovator,” and have 
withheld any opinion I might have formed, until I 
had fully tested its value as a fertilizer. That time 
has now arrived, and I do so the more cheerfully, 
because the conclusions are based upon facts, from 
which there is no appeal. 

In the fall of 1848, 1 ploughed a field which had 
been worn cut by a constant succession of summer 
crops. I applied half a barrel, one barrel, and two 
barrels of the Salts, per acre, to three several por- 
tions of the same field. A small portion was ma- 
nured with five large loads (4 horse) per acre, for 
which I paid $1 25 per load, independent of hauling; 
the remainder I applied 300 Ibs. Guano per acre. 
The field was then sown in wheat and put in with 
the cultivator. The guanoed und manured portions 
suffered very much from the fly; where the Salts 
were used, none could be found, and the wheat 3 1b, 
heavier to the bushel. 

The difference was very slight where one and two 
Warrels had been used—the half barrel was the 
worst, except part of one land which did not re- 
ceive any manure. The product in dozens was 496. 
The field was set in clover and pastured in 1850. 
In August,1 again ploughed this field and sowed 
wheat as before, but did not apply any fertilizer, 
not even plaster. The guanoed and manured por- 
‘tions were notse good as the first crop, but the Salts 
much better, the product in dozens being 620, and 
the grain much larger than the first crop—the field 
is now well setin clever. This is one evidence of 
its durability. 

Again—lIn the summer of 1849 the bud worm at- 
‘tacked one of my corn fields and destroyed the first 
planting over the entire field. I replanted, and they 
‘commenced their ravages a second time ; I applied 
‘the Salts to each hill, at the rate of one barrel to 
the acre, except 24 rows, on which plaster was used 
—about half of the datter was entirely destroyed ; 
‘of the other, where the Salts were used, all that re- 
mained at the time of using them, continued to 
grow vigorously. The season being far advanced, 
and very dry, the product was small, and I could 
not discover any benefit from the Salts, except the 
protection it afforded against the worm. 

In August of the same year I sowed the field in 
Tye and passed the shovel plough and cultivator he- 
tween the corn rows. uring the winter and 
‘spring, the rye appeared from a ditance to have 
been planted in hills, and at harvest the straw was 
at least two feet taller around each corn hill, and 
‘the product of the head ‘in proportion of 3 to 1. 

Clover seed was sown in the rye in the spring of 


1850, and this summer the clover is in bunches, 





similar to the rye of last year. I would here re, 

mark that a portion of the corn-field had been limeq © 

the fall previous to as in corn, the Salts act. 
ing equally well on both. 

1 have used about 400 barrels of the Renovator 
and only two of my experiments that have not 
proved entirely satisfactory—one of which [I wil} 
mention, and leave it to the more scientific to ex. 
plain, if they can do so on any other principle than 
that the best stable manure sometimes fails to meet 
our expectations. A lot of 8 acres was sown j 
oats and clover in 1848, with 200 ibs. Guano pep) 
acre—yield 200 bushels. In °49, ploughed in the ® 
clover and limed—yield 50 bushels per acre, sown 
in wheat, timothy and clover; in January following, 
sowed I barrel Salts per acre—yield 224 bushels, of 
28 bushels per acre. In ’51, contrary to expecta. 
tion, the clover is almost a total failure, and the 
timothy very light. 

We have had no difficulty in protecting our gar. 
den vegetables and tender plants from the ravages 
of insects, by a slight sprinkle of the “Renovator.” 

From the many experiments | have made, I am 
forced to the conclusion, 

Ist. That it is a valuable fertilizer. 

2d. In durability, it is second only to lime. 

3d. Its protection to young plants alone would 
often compensate for the outlay. 

. 4th. It isthe cheapest fertilizer the farmer can 
uy. J 
5th. 1t should always be applied as a ioe should 

after which, when practicable, the ground should 

harrowed. 

Hoping you may continue to receive the liberal 
encouragement your enterprise deserves, I remain, 

Very respectfully your obt serv’t, 

E. Gover Cox, 

To publish all the Certificates in my possession, 
would make this advertisement too voluminous for 
one edition of the American Farmer. I shall, there- 
fore, continue them.in the October number, and 


monthly thereafter. 
sept. 1-1t JOHN KETTLEWELL. 
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